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Forty YEARS AGO—on January 19, 1918—Communist 
troops dispersed Russia’s last freely-elected parliament. 
This was the famous All-Russian Constituent Assembly 
(constitutional convention). It was not the first assembly 
elected without restraint in Russia: Many a Zemski Sobor 
(National Assembly) was called to Moscow in the period 
of Tudor-Stuart rule in England—but these were limited 
to the propertied classes. Nor was this the first popularly- 
elected legislature: The First and Second Dumas (1906-7) 
were chosen by an electorate as broad as those of Disraeli’s 
England—but they proved too radical, and the autocracy 
dispersed them and finally rigged the suffrage. 

The Constituent Assembly elections were called during 
Russia’s eight months of freedom in 1917. The voting 
actually took place a few weeks after the Bolsheviks had 
seized power. Nevertheless, the Communists received 
only a fourth of the nearly 40 million votes cast. A clear 
majority voted for the Socialist Revolutionary party. The 
Assembly met despite Bolshevik threats and refused to 
accept Lenin’s program; Red Guards dispersed it, thus 
setting the stage for the Civil War. 

Radio Liberation marked the anniversary of the Con- 
stituent Assembly by broadcasting messages to Russia by 
prominent Americans from Eleanor Roosevelt to Senator 
William F. Knowland. Executive Editor S. M. Levitas sent 
this message on behalf of THE New LEApeEr: 

“On this tragic anniversary, my colleagues and I join in 
extending our greetings to those of you among Soviet 
student youth, the intelligentsia, the workers and peasants 
who are struggling for the attainment of freedom and de- 
mocracy in the Soviet Union. We recognize in you the legiti- 
mate and courageous heirs of the Russian liberation move- 
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ment. Yours is a more difficult fight than that of your 
predecessors, from the Decembrists to the workers who 
were shot down in the streets of Petrograd 40 years ago, 
crying ‘All power to the All-Russian Constituent Assembly.’ 
You face a far more formidable machinery of repression. 
You have no newspapers of your own, no free trade unions, 
no free peasant cooperatives, no independent courts in which 
to defend your rights as individuals. The destiny of a great 
nation, built by your brains, sweat and blood, remains in 
the hands of a dictatorship which presumes to speak your 
voice and express your aspirations. You, who are among 
the leaders in science, industry, invention and creative talent, 
still do not enjoy the basic individual and political rights 
which your freely elected Constituent Assembly proclaimed 
a few hours before it was silenced by Cheka machine guns. 
But a new era has begun. 

“Since the death of Stalin, the independent voices of 
Soviet students and writers have been heard by the world. 
Soviet workers have become increasingly conscious of the 
contract between the socialist pretentions of the dictator- 
ship and the existing system of exploitation and caste privi- 
leges. Soviet peasants, stirred by events in Poland and 
Yugoslavia, are also becoming more independent. And 
finally, we know that in the ranks of the Communist party 
itself and in the Komsomol, there are tens of thousands of 
honest people—labeled by the dictatorship as ‘revisionists,’ 
‘liberals’ and ‘social democrats—who in fact have finally 
come to recognize the need for democracy and freedom in 
the Soviet Union. These are the great democratic forces 
at work in Soviet society. These are the forces that assure 
the ultimate triumph of the great human ideals of the 
Constituent Assembly.” 
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COFFIN 


HE Eisenhower Administration 
has made three basic evaluations 
to guide it through 1958. They are: 
© The United States holds a com- 
forting lead over the Soviet in de- 
structive power, and no “crash” pro- 
gram to rebuild and reshape our 
defenses is needed. A moderate step- 
up in missile research, and some re- 
shuffling of Pentagon bureaucracy, 
will suffice. 

@ The American economy is in 
good shape. In fact, 1958 will be a 
year of growth and prosperity. 

e A balance between the Federal 
Government’s income and spending 
is more important to national secur- 
ity than enriching the public school 
system: basic research in a variety of 
scientific fields including weather 
control and space; conserving natural 
resources and developing new sources 
of water; advances in public welfare; 
public housing; and propping up sag- 
ging farm income. 

These judgments are found in the 
President’s massive budget message, 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. 
Anderson’s press conference, White 
House news secretary Jim Hagerty’s 
remarks on the Gaither Report, and 
statements by Vice President Richard 
Nixon and House Minority Leader 
Joe Martin. 

The Washington press corps has 
no absolute way to evaluate the Ad- 
ministration’s military judgment. It 
can only balance the Administra- 
tion’s professed confidence against 
the alarm of witnesses who have ap- 
peared before the Senate Prepared- 
ness Committee. The question comes 
down to whom you believe, since 


Congress Wary of 
Ike Budget Plans 


basic facts have been withheld from 
public view. 

The Administration’s 
judgment, however, is more open to 
scrutiny. Both Secretary Anderson 
and Budget Director Percival F. 
Brundage, a worshiper at the shrine 
of the balanced budget, are optimistic 
about 1958. Anderson boldly fore- 
cast “resurgence and resumption of 
growth during the year.” (U.S. eco- 
nomic expansion halted in 1957, 
while the Soviet economy, according 
to Moscow figures, grew 10 per cent. 
Leon Keyserling, former chairman of 
President Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, believes the U.S. 
economy should expand at an annual 
growth rate of 4 to 7 per cent.) 

Brundage confidently said he “an- 
ticipated a substantial recovery be- 
fore summer” from the continued sag 
in employment. The Budget Direc- 


economic 





BRUNDAGE: ANTICIPATES RECOVERY 


By Tris Coffin 





tor’s estimate of the time for the up- 
swing is more optimistic than those 
heard elsewhere. Most economists 
here figure a low point in March, 
with factory rehirings beginning in 
the late summer. 

Secretary Anderson, to back up 
his cheering prediction, gave these 
factors: increased Government spend- 
ing, shrinkage of business invento- 
ries, signs of “growing confidence,” 
a readjustment of stock and bond 
yields, a spurt in housing, population 
growth, good department store sales 
in December as an omen of strong 
consumer spending, a boost in local 
government expenses, and the use of 
flexible Federal economic controls. 
But there is no evidence at this time 
that the Administration plans any 
action to invigorate small business, 
farm income or depressed areas. It 
has apparently rejected the idea of 
any massive public works program 
for school construction or river de- 
velopment. 

The Administration’s thinking is 
that the economy has no dangerously 
weak spots, and that the current re- 
cession is largely psychological—a 
temporary loss in confidence by busi- 
ness and industry. Its medicine con- 
sists of loosening of credit restric- 
tions by the Federal Reserve, lower- 
ing stock margin requirements, add- 
ing $2 billion to the budget, and 
creating an atmosphere of confi- 
dence. Neither Congress nor the stock 
market has responded with any en- 
thusiasm to this prescription. 

One economist highly regarded on 
Capitol Hill takes a much gloomier 
view than the Administration. He is 
Asher Achinstein, chief economist of 
the Legislative Reference Service, Li- 
brary of Congress. He is a man usu- 
ally rated as cautious in his judg- 
ments. 

In a paper read before the Ameri- 
can Economic Association on Decem- 
ber 30, Achinstein foresaw a “turn- 
ing point in the optimistic phase of 
the psychological climate that has ac- 
companied two decades of more or 
less continuous business expansion. 
. - . We are likely to experience 4 
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WILEY AND BENSON: ADMINISTRATION FARM PLAN STIRS SENATE REVOLT 


contraction that is steeper than either 
of the two that have occurred since 
World War II, or of longer duration, 
or both. It is based on the assump- 
tion that the problems we have to 
deal with are deep seated, and, with 
all our efforts, we have yet to learn 
how to deal adequately with them.” 

Several reasons for his pessimism 
are “reckless financing methods”; 
the great growth in installment credit 
(which did not exist in the Twen- 
ties); the bunching of expenditures 
for capital goods, cars, commercial 
building and plant expansion; and 
price inflation. 

As a case in point, Achinstein 
looked at the housing boom and 
slump, which he blamed in part on 
the upward soaring of housing 
prices. He said: 

“A more realistic account of the 
duration of the slump is the painful 
and long-drawn-out process of down- 
ward revision of over-capitalized 
properties and other adjustments nec- 
essary to correct the excesses of the 
speculative real estate boom. Finan- 
cial institutions, which are at the 
center of the prolonged struggle for 
capitalization—what with defaulted 
mortgages, the taking over of fore- 
closed properties—have no incentive 


_ to supply funds for new construction 


that is in direct competition with the 
large number of existing dwellings 
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. .. [new housing starts] have mean- 
while been dropping to depression 
levels.” 

This economist poses a question 
that troubles even the rarefied air in 
the stately old Treasury Department: 
“The crucial question with respect to 
the debt burden [of companies and 
individuals] is, of course, the impact 
on borrowers and lenders when a 
business downturn occurs and there 
is a sizable drop in employment and 
income.” 

This worry has silenced many 
Congressional critics of Administra- 
tion economic policy, lest they be 
accused of destroying confidence at 
a critical moment. Two such critics, 
Senator William Fulbright (D.- 
Ark.), chairman of the Banking 
Committee, and Senator Paul Doug- 
las (D.-Ill.), have been so attacked 
in the past. Both are now keenly 
watching the economic picture, but 
saying little for the record. Like 
many others, they are somewhat puz- 
zled by the way both deflation and 
inflation are occurring at the same 
time. 

In general, the mood of Congress 
is one of acute concern. Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson’s cut in 
dairy price supports has stirred what 
may be the greatest revolt since Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s “court-packing” 
plan. Such loyal Republican Sena- 


tors as Edward Thye of Minnesota, 
Karl Mundt of South Dakota, Alex- 
ander Wiley of Wisconsin and Irving 
Ives of New York pace the halls with 
worried looks and say Benson must 
go. At the same time, Congressmen 
from manufacturing areas complain 
that the Federal budget is too small 
to really prime the industrial pump. 

At this point, Congress has no rem- 
edies. First of all, it wants to find out 
what is really happening to the econ- 
omy. If, for example, the recession 
is to be short-lived, a huge pump- 
priming operation would only stimu- 
late higher prices. If, on the other 
hand, the recession is of long dura- 
tion, more basic treatment will be 
prescribed. 

One area where investigation con- 
tinues to show a flaw in the economy 
is administered prices. An adminis- 
tered price, to oversimplify it, is a 
price on a basic commodity (steel, 
oil) which is arbitrarily set by a 
powerful economic combine, consist- 
ing of the handful of dominant cor- 
porations in the field. The Senate 
Anti-Trust Committee’s report on 
steel prices is due any day now. Its 
investigation of automobile prices 
will comence at the end of the month. 

Thus far, the Committee’s hearings 
have tended to show that prices have 
been raised without any considered 
thought of the effect on the overall 
economy. That is, steel prices were 
raised to protect investors without 
really worrying too much about the 
effect on the cost of automobiles, ap- 
pliances, canned food, etc. Other in- 
vestigations by this committee will 
take on heavy consumer goods, dairy 
products, bread, and farm machinery. 

In marked contrast to the ferment 
of economic reform in Congress dur- 
ing the Twenties and early Thirties, 
the 85th Congress is treading cau- 
tiously and will look to conventional 
weapons to fight the strange combi- 
nation of unemployment and _ infla- 
tion. The chief difference between 
Capitol Hill and the White House at 
this time is that Congress is more 
willing to use the cross-bow and mus- 
ket than the Administration. 





By André Philip 


The Crisis in 
French Prosperity 


Industrial boom marred by foreign-exchange deficit 


S THE YEAR 1958 opens, France 

finds herself in a paradoxical 
position. Her domestic economy is 
booming, but her foreign-trade posi- 
tion is critical. 

French production is today ex- 
panding at an unprecedented rate. In- 
deed, it is only in the last decade that 
the country has emerged from a pe- 
riod of economic stagnation lasting 
almost a century. In the 19th cen- 
tury, the Industrial Revolution was 
not as rapid in France as in the rest 
of Europe, largely because a low 
birth-rate curtailed the market for 
industrial products. France had then 
and still has the highest proportion 
of old people in the world—a fact 
which tended to foster a_ timid 
rentier spirit in economic and politi- 
cal life. Large savings accumulated, 
but their owners were reluctant to 
risk investing them in metropolitan 
France or the colonies, preferring 
foreign countries which seemed to 
offer greater security. 

Following World War I, the fixed- 
income class was ruined by inflation 
and there was less of an obsession 
with security. Despite fiscal instabil- 
ity, moreover, the country’s produc- 
tive machinery was revamped. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1929, French indus- 
trial production doubled, while that 
of the rest of Europe increased by 
only 50 per cent, and in 1929 French 
production was equal to that of Ger- 
many. 

A new period of decline began in 
1929. Following Premier Raymond 
Poincaré’s stabilization of the cur- 





rency, France took the most classic 
of measures to meet the economic de- 
pression. It clung to the gold stand- 
ard, surrounded itself with tariff bar- 
riers, followed a general deflationary 
policy, and halted all investments, 
private as well as public. At that 
point, all economic progress ceased; 
economically, France paid a higher 
price for Poincaré’s “sound financial 
policy” than for World War I. 

Since World War II, France has 
moved forward in every sector. The 
policy of family allotments has 
brought a rise in the birth-rate and 
an annual population increase. In an- 
other ten years, France will be the 
most youthful nation in Europe; and 
the young people, once they arrive 
at maturity, will be the decisive fac- 
tor in economic and political life. 
(In the meantime, however, the pro- 
ductive section of the population has 
the double burden of the old people 
born in the 19th century and the 
young ones born in the 20th.) 

With the population rising, produc- 


tion has also increased in recent 


years. The targets of the Second 
Four-Year Plan for 1953-56 were ex. 
ceeded. During the Plan period, na- 
tional production rose more than 30 
per cent, instead of the 25 per cent 
envisaged; industrial production was 
up 45 per cent and agricultural 20 
per cent. The production of coal in- 
creased from 57 to 60 million tons, 
electricity from 49 to 57 billion kilo- 
watt hours, and steel from 10.9 to 
14 million tons. Chemicals jumped 
80 per cent, cement 40 per cent, and 
fertilizers 33 per cent, while the num. 
ber of tractors doubled. By 1957, the 
average wheat yield per acre ex- 
ceeded 35 bushels. In fact, during 
1953-56 French industrial productiv- 
ity rose three times as rapidly as in 
the United States or Britain and 50 
per cent more rapidly than in Ger- 
many. 

Yet, this has not yet enabled 
France to make up for her earlier 
lag. In 1955, the productivity of the 
average French worker was equal 
to that in Germany and only slightly 
below that in Britain. Nevertheless, 
German industrial production climbed 
39 per cent in 1953-56, while French 
output rose only 30 per cent. The 
reason was that the German labor 
force had grown by 21 per cent dur- 
ing this period and the French only 
3 per cent. West Germany had suc: 
cessfully absorbed the regular influx 
of refugees from the East, while 
French industrial manpower was kept 
down by the wars in Indo-China and 
Algeria and by an inadequate immi- 
gration policy. 

The irony of France’s position is 
that her domestic prosperity has been 





André Philip (cut at left), Professor of Political 
Economy at Lyons University since 1928, was a 
member of the Executive Committee of the French 
Socialist party from 1944 till 1957, when his oppo- 
sition to the Algerian war led to his exclusion from 
F the leadership. Last year, too, he wrote a book 
attacking that leadership, called Le Socialisme Trahi 
| (“Socialism Betrayed”). Mr. Philip served as Fi- 
nance Minister in the postwar cabinet of Léon Blum 
and later led France’s delegation to the United 
§ Nations Economic Commission for Europe. His 
reports on a tour of Soviet Russia appeared in THE 
New Leaver of October 1 and October 8, 1956. 
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accompanied by a growing deficit in 
her balance of foreign trade. The 
boom has involved a disproportion- 
ate rise in imports of raw materials 
and fuels. The monthly average of 
imports climbed from $300 million 
in 1956 to nearly $370 million in 
1957. Thanks to devaluation of the 
franc and restoration of strict import 
quotas, it was brought down to $295 
million in December. 

Exports have expanded much less 
rapidly than imports, the monthly av- 
erage mounting from $218 million 
in 1956 to $241 million in 1957. 
The worldwide deficit of nearly 
$1.2 billion has steadily exhausted 
French foreign-exchange reserves, 
and at the end of 1957 France was 
no longer able to obtain foreign cred- 
its in order to meet the deficit. 

The lag in export expansion has 
not resulted from non-competitive 
prices of French goods or difficulty 
in finding markets, but rather from 
the fact that national production has 
heen largely absorbed by domestic 
consumption. In 1955, private con- 
sumption reached $27.4 billion, Gov- 
ernment consumption $5.7 billion, 
and business consumption $7.1 bil- 
lion. Over the past six years, total 
private consumption has increased 36 
per cent, an annual increase of 5.5 
per cent. While prices remained sta- 
ble from the beginning of 1955 to 
July 1957, wages rose 9.3 per cent 
in 1955, 6.8 per cent in 1956, and 
4.3 per cent in the first half of 1957. 
(In the second half of 1957, wages 
climbed another 5 per cent, but prices 
went up 6 per cent.) 

Yet, this substantial boost in the 
standard of living—twice as rapid as 
in even the best periods of the 19th 
century—has done little to reduce 
popular discontent. One reason may 
be that postwar prosperity has re- 
duced the farm population’s share in 
national income. While the standard 
of living has increased by 10 per 


_ cent, the demand for food products 


has risen only 6 per cent. Farm prices 
have therefore tended to climb more 
slowly than the general average, or 
even to decline in periods of price 
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stability. French agriculture, which 
is undergoing a process of sweeping 
technological change, is currently un- 
able to dispose of any of its products 
but meat on the domestic market 
alone. This is an incongruous state 
of affairs, for it is precisely meat 
which should be produced for export 
and on which future agricultural in- 
vestment should be concentrated. In 
any case, farmers are realizing more 
and more that their future depends 


on exports and, in particular, on the 
creation of a European common mar- 
ket with long-term purchasing agree- 
ments and 
prices. 

As for the rest of the population, 
overall consumption has _ increased, 
but a basic need—decent housing— 
remains unsatisfied for most French 
families. New housing climbed from 
160,000 starts in 1956 to 250,000 in 
1957, but this is still utterly inade- 
quate and most workers continue to 
live in hovels. Such compensating 
factors as better food and clothing 
and the opportunity to own a bi- 
cycle, motorcycle and often even a 
small car are not enough to over- 
come the general feeling of privation. 

The French economy also remains 
weighed down by a crushing burden 
of taxes, particularly indirect taxes. 
which are necessitated by the increase 


guaranteed minimum 


HOUSING PROJECT IN PARIS SUBURB: ‘A BASIC NEED UNSATISFIED’ 


in Government spending. Budget ex- 
penditures rose from $10 billion in 
1956 to $11 billion in 1957, while 
revenue went from $8.5 billion to $9.9 
billion, permitting a reduction in the 
deficit from $1.4 billion to $1.2. 
However, military expenditures, large- 
ly for Algeria, amount to $2.4 bil- 
lion; and—even more serious—the 
forces in Algeria have absorbed the 
entire increased output of the engi- 
neering, electrical and electronics in- 





dustries, which would normally be 
France’s chief exports. 

As France prepares to enter the 
European Common Market at the end 
of this year, she has more than a tem- 
porary crisis to contend with. Rather, 
she faces the need for a complete re- 
casting of her economic institutions 
and thought patterns. 

Since the end of the 19th century, 
France has lived in a closed national 
economy, surrounded by customs bar- 
riers which, variously designed to 
protect agriculture or industry, have 
turned the country into a high-price 
zone. France has always had a for- 
eign-trade deficit, but it was largely 
covered up to 1914, and with greater 
difficulty from 1914 to 1940, by in- 
come from foreign investments. After 
World War II, this income disap- 
peared, but its place was taken for 
some years by American aid. Today, 





France has to face reality at last. 
After 100 years of economic lag, she 
finds herself, like Great Britain, de- 
pendent for her very existence on im- 
ports of raw materials and fuels 
which must be covered by substan- 
tial exports. France’s entire economic 
life must be reorganized, no longer 
on the basis of domestic consumption 
but with a definite, permanent pri- 
ority on exports. 

The French nation has been slow 
to recognize this imperative need, and 
not all the measures recently taken 
by the Government, courageous 
though they may be, seem to be 
pointing in the right direction. $700 
million in new taxes have been voted, 
as well as sizable budgetary econo- 
mies, some of them debatable. Some 
unproductive or “prestige” items in 
the budget can readily be dispensed 
with, but it is disturbing to see spend- 
ing on scientific research and on edu- 
cation only scantily increased and 
new housing starts reduced by 15 
per cent. 

In order to avoid a new round of 
wage demands, price rises on essen- 
tial commodities have also been tight- 
ly controlled while corporation taxes 
have been raised—two measures 
which, combined with the increase in 
the Bank of France’s discount rates, 
risk seriously curtailing both private 
and public investment. Finally, the 
Government’s import program aims 
at maximum savings in foreign ex- 
change. Purchases in 1958 will be 
10 per cent less than last year. while 
the devaluation of the franc means a 
16-per-cent hike in the prices of raw 
materials and fuels. 

The result may well be a serious 
slackening of economic expansion. 
Premier Félix Gaillard has openly 
stated that he anticipated continued 
expansion at the rate of only 1 or 2 
per cent this year, instead of 7 or 8 
per cent as in past years. Limiting 
the pace of investment can be very 
dangerous in France. French indus- 
trialists are not inordinately inclined 
to take risks, and investment in re- 
cent years has been largely the result 
of action by the Planning Commis- 


sion. It has been maintained by the 
efforts of a small élite of Government 
functionaries, supported by a few 
young managers of large business 
enterprises. Most businessmen remain 
primarily concerned with protecting 
themselves, with preserving what they 
have rather than moving forward. 
The trade-union movement, too, is 
much more interested in maintaining 
wages and restricting immigration 
than in general economic expansion, 
which is in the true long-range inter- 
est of the working class. 

What must be done in this situa- 
tion? The first essential is to export, 
hence to invest in types of production 
which can either replace certain ex- 
cessive imports or else capture for- 
eign markets. 

In agriculture, the production of 
meat and milk, rather than wine and 
wheat, must be encouraged. In in- 
dustry, the same applies to the engi- 
neering, electronics and chemical in- 
dustries, for which foreign markets 
exist. Above all, the necessary funds 
must be spent on education, housing 
and scientific research. 

During 1958, therefore, it will 
probably prove impossible to main- 
tain certain dangerous economies. 
Government spending will have to in- 
crease, financed by indirect taxes on 
goods whose consumption is to be 
discouraged. At the same time, cer- 
tain private investments will have 
to be encouraged—that is, tax relief 
must be granted to investments which 
conform to the Plan, or price rises 
must be permitted on certain prod- 
ucts. Since these two measures will 
be taken at the expense of the con- 
sumer, however, the private invest- 
ment resulting from tax relief and 
price rises should appear in these cor- 
porations’ assets as stock held as 
social property by the state, labor 
unions or consumer cooperatives. 

Lasting economic recovery is im- 
possible so long as military spending 
absorbs more than 11 per cent of 
French national income. (The cor- 
responding figures for other Western 
European countries are 3 to 6 per 
cent.) Above all, the Algerian con- 





flict must be settled by negotiation 
and there must be a reorganization 
of the military budget. In an age 
when armies consist increasingly of 
small mobile units armed with tacti- 
cal atomic weapons, France cannot 
go on spending large sums to main- 
tain big, 
which consume huge quantities of 
sorely-needed fuels. 

Finally, private consumption must 
be stabilized and, in particular, the 
domestic demand for exportable 
goods must be reduced. This requires 
curtailed consumption of meat and 
wine, as well as of certain durable 
goods. It means reorganizing the re- 
tail distribution system, which weighs 
heavily on the economy and accounts 
for the excessive price spread he- 
tween producer and consumer. Fur- 
thermore, it calls for a_hard-to- 
achieve change in the thinking of the 
labor movement. 

The workers must realize that in- 
discriminate wildcat strikes lead only 
to temporary wage increases which 
are quickly wiped out by price rises. 
The real interests of the workers are 
served by union participation at those 
levels of Government where the na- 
tional income is apportioned between 
investment and consumption, between 
domestic consumption and export. In 
other words, the labor movement can 
no longer avoid assuming political 
responsibility. 


slow-moving divisions 


In the coming years, consumption 
must be reduced and stabilized, and 


production must be boosted by an in- | 


crease in profitable short-term invest- 
ment. France must stop defending 
the status quo and protecting the 
country’s multitude of small, uneco- 


nomic retail establishments. Instead, | 


— 











all those who favor a policy of eco- | 


nomic expansion and creative change 
must rally around a common pro- 


gram. In the years 1953-56, France | 
began to recoup much of her long | 
economic lag. Only a vigorous will | 
to change, based on a creative ideal, 


will enable her to continue in this 
direction and to enter the emerging 
European economic community with 
any serious hope of success. 
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BOHN 


T SOME TIME during the winter 
A of 1918-19, Mr. William Z. 
Foster paid me a number of visits. 
He was then a man of a good deal 
of cleverness and charm. During our 
first talk, he remained vaguely agree- 
able. By the time the second confer- 
ence was approaching its end, I be- 
gan to realize that my visitor was 
gradually leading up to the descrip- 
tion of a great radical party which 
was soon to change the political map 
of this country. The third conversa- 
tion finally brought us around to de- 
tails. What I was privileged to con- 
template was a preview of the Com- 
munist party, U.S.A. Had I given my 
visitor the least encouragement, I 
would have been offered a first-class 
ticket to the great revolution. 

At that time I was, I suppose, a 
fairly typical American liberal. I had 
left the Socialist party in 1917. I was 
busy supporting Woodrow Wilson’s 
labor and social legislation and 
throwing what little influence I had 
behind the League of Nations. The 
fact that the preliminary organizers 
of the Communist party went after 
fellows like me has a good deal of 
significance. Ben Gitlow, in his lively 
volume, The Whole of Their Lives, 
explains that the Bolshevik leaders 
expected rapid revolutions in West- 
ern Europe and the United States. In 
their first days—that is, in the early 
1920s—their expectations seemed 
much less quixotic than they do now. 
Gitlow estimates that in 1920 the 
number of Bolshevik sympathizers 
here ran over half a million. 

In those days, the party itself or 
its false-front organizations called 
mass-meetings which filled great au- 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E, Bohn 


The Rise and Fall 
Of U.S. Communism 


ditoriums in all our larger cities. The 
Communist vote was growing and the 
influence which the party exercised 
in churches, schools and other or- 
ganizations was obvious. That was 
thirty-five years ago. Now it is esti- 
mated that the party numbers about 
7,000. It cannot muster enough finan- 
cial support to keep the Daily Worker 
on its feet. How has it happened that 
a group which began with such great 
verve and such high hopes has in so 
short a time sunk so low? 

It seems generally taken for grant- 
ed that the leaders of international 
Communism are much more astute 
than ordinary Americans. They are 
supposed to be super-propagandists. 
Well, for forty years the men sitting 
in the Kremlin have directed the 
American Communist party. They 
have designated its leaders, called 
them to Moscow for instruction, fre- 
quently sent their own most astute 
underground connivers to supervise 
them. During periods when the Rus- 
sians were starving, they have sent 
millions of dollars to this country to 
finance the imminent revolution. And 
the whole enormous plot has now 
proved futile and foolish. 

This has not happened because of 
the official opposition of prosecuting 
attorneys and police. Some of the 
conspicuous comrades have been 
jailed or deported, but these slight 
legal defeats have not made a dent 
in Communist activities. What has 
really weakened the party has been 
the endless stream of defectors from 
it. Last spring, it was Howard Fast. 
Now we have a bitter denunciation 
of the party by John Gates, who 
should know what he is talking about 


if anyone does. I suppose Jack Reed, 
who lies inappropriately buried be- 
side Lenin, was the first of them. 
Between Reed and Gates, there has 
been a long line of lively and tal- 
ented men. The others, the ones who 
have remained and carried on, were 
the ordinary little guys, the ones who 
never had an idea and were willing 
to take orders. 

During the years of the Great De- 
pression, the Communist party had 
a flush of success. A good many col- 
lege students, some university profes- 
sors and Government officials, even 
quite a crowd of trade-union men 
thought that Communism offered a 
way out of their difficulties. I listened 
in at the trials of a number of these 
men who later denied their member- 
ship. The significant thing is that 
nearly all of them defected after a 
year or two. The body of men and 
women who couldn’t stand life in 
the party must run into the hundreds 
of thousands. They found out after 
a few months or years that the organ- 
ization is not honest or decent, that 
the leaders, beginning with the men 
in Moscow, are liars and robbers. 

What has happened during the last 
few months has worldwide signifi- 
cance. The U.S. Communist party is 
a branch of the Communist Interna- 
tional, no matter what its official 
title happens to be just now. Its de- 
feat is a defeat for Moscow. The fact 
that the little Daily Worker can’t get 
enough readers proves that the Com- 
munists don’t understand the people 
of the United States and don’t know 
how to talk to them. If they have 
failed to put their theories across in 
America, they will have just as much 
difficulty in England, in Germany, in 
Scandinavia, in the long run even in 
Italy and France. They will fail 
everywhere that people have schools 
and newspapers and radios. 

Yes, and in the end they will fail 
even in Russia. For the sort of life 
represented by the Communists sim- 
ply doesn’t fit human nature. It is 
such a dreary way of living that it 
takes a pretty stupid government to 
lose the propaganda battle against it. 





Fifteen NATO nations in search of a leader 


British Diplomacy 


At a Crossroads 


By Denis Healey 


LonDoNn 
HE December meeting of the 
NATO Council showed the world 
that Western policy has reached a 
dead end. It is almost ten years since 
the Western alliance was created. 
The atmosphere in those days was 
not just one of anxiety at the onward 
march of Soviet power; there was 
also a feeling of ardent idealism, a 
buoyant sense that the peoples of the 
West were embarking on a new ex- 
periment in international coopera- 
tion, whose success would do more 
than any purely military measures 
to halt the advance of Communism 
and expose Russia as the citadel of an 
old-fashioned imperialism incapable 
of meeting the challenge of the mod- 
ern world. 

NATO’s aim was to create a unity 
and strength in the Western commu- 
nity which would not only provide 
military security against Soviet ag- 
gression but also establish the basis 
for negotiating a more stable settle- 
ment in the postwar world. The 
strength at which NATO aimed was 
not to be measured solely in divisions 
and atomic bombs—it included eco- 
nomic prosperity and social justice, 
bread and freedom. 

Despite all the revolutionary 
changes in the world since NATO 
was created, this conception of its 
role remains the only valid one. But, 
in the last few years, something has 
gone terribly wrong with the vision 
which inspired its founders. The 
Paris meeting made it possible to 
discern the nature of the malady 
which is sapping NATO’s strength 
and, even more, its sense of purpose. 


10 


In the first place, no one in Eu- 
rope any longer fears the sort of 
Soviet aggression which the NATO 
military planners say they are trying 
to prevent. The sputnik did not pre- 
sent any new dangers to Europe, 
which has lived for years with the 
knowledge that it will be annihilated 
in any all-out war. If anything, it 
made Europeans wonder whether it 
might not be conceivable for Amer- 
ica and Russia to fight it out over 
their heads, without involving them 
directly. 

On the other hand, by reinforcing 
doubts about America’s readiness to 
blow up the world for the sake of 
her allies, the sputnik has exposed 
some of the contradictions in NATO’s 
present military policy. Yet, although 
these contradictions have been known 
for years, the NATO Council was not 
prepared to discuss them. And it is 
doubtful whether the proposed meet- 
ing of NATO’s military chiefs in 
March will do much to dissipate this 
confusion. 

Meanwhile, all sense of NATO’s 
political purpose has_ been lost. 
Though the absolute weapon makes 
it impossible to impose unconditional 
surrender on an enemy—above all in 
peacetime—NATO’s official diplo- 
matic posture implies the belief that 
it is possible for the West to achieve 
so decisive a military superiority over 
the Communists that it will be able 
to force them into making one-sided 
concessions, at least on the European 
problems which are NATO’s main 
concern. As a result, the Russians 
have kept the diplomatic initiative 
throughout, winning bloodless vic- 





tories every time they send a letter 
to the Western powers. Indeed, in 
these circumstances a summit confer- 
ence would be a disaster. If the West- 
ern powers went to the conference 
tied to their existing policies, the con- 
ference would be certain to fail and 
the West would take all the blame 
in the eyes not only of the uncom- 
mitted world but of a majority of 
its own peoples. 

The only positive advantage which 
the West gained at Paris was due 
to the small powers—notably Can- 
ada and the Scandinavians—which 
insisted on calling a halt to the sense- 
less rituals which have lately become 
a substitute for political discussion 
inside NATO, and asked for time to 
consider the implications of NATO’s 
present course. 

For the most striking feature of 
the NATO meeting was the public 
demonstration that America’s allies 
no longer have confidence in or re- 
spect for the ability of the United 
States to lead them. From this point 
of view, President Eisenhower’s at- 
tendance in Paris was as disastrous 
as his later appearance on U.S. tele- 
vision. It made visible the nature of 
the paralysis which will continue to 
afflict American policy until either 
the Constitution or the President is 
changed. Europe knows, as does 
America, that the only effective in- 
fluence on American diplomacy is 
John Foster Dulles, who supports 
paralysis as a principle of faith. 

In fact, NATO is now fifteen na- 
tions in search of a leader. It will 
take years for America to recover the 
position she once held. The Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union message 
did not impress the Europeans. After 
years of disappointment, they want 
“deeds, not words.” 

In Britain, there is a growing feel- 
ing among all political tendencies 
that London should fill the vacuum 
of leadership created by the abdica- 
tion of Washington. Superficially, 
there has never been a more favor- 
able situation for British initiative. 
Indeed, the Government itself is obvi- 
ously conscious of the opportunities 
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before it. Yet for some reason it has 
so far fumbled all its chances. In- 
deed, the paralysis of British diplo- 
macy is only a little less complete 
than that of the U.S. 

To some extent, the problem in 
London, as in Washington, is lack of 
integration in leadership at the na- 
tional level. For example, on January 
4 the Prime Minisier made a feeble 
attempt to break new ground by sug- 
gesting that when we next negotiate 
with Russia we should “start by a 
solemn pact of non-aggression.” No 
doubt he had looked through all the 
tangle of proposals in the Bulganin 
letters and decided that this was the 
one which could be accepted with 
least damage. As he said: “It will do 
no harm. It might do good.” 

But, two days later, the Foreign 
Office called all the correspondents 
together and issued the following 
statement: 

“What he was really saying was 
that we must continue to work for 
an agreement which will be followed 
by deeds. . . . If it would assist in 
arriving at such agreements to have 
a non-aggression pact, then the Brit- 
ish Government would feel that such 
a pact, to complete the agreements, 
might do some good.” 

Another example of the Govern- 
ment’s split mind appeared in the 
London Times on January 10; this 
simultaneously reported  Britain’s 
Ambassador to NATO as saying in 
Paris that the maintenance of large 
British forces in Europe was neces- 
sary, and the British Ambassador to 
Germany as saying in Bonn that, if 
the Federal Republic failed to pay 
the £50 million demanded by Brit- 
ain, the British forces in Germany 
would have to be reduced to such 
an extent that they would be “in- 
capable of defending the area as- 
signed to them. This covers the en- 
tire north German plain, the obvious 
axis of any attack on Western Eu- 
rope.” 

It must be admitted that this sort 
of behavior, whatever its real ex- 
planation, appears to Europeans as 
both hypocritical and _perfidious— 
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justifying the traditional insults of 
the Anglophobes. Indeed, Britain’s 
prestige has rarely stood lower on 
the Continent. In France, the calcu- 
lated insult to a recent ally by the 
arms delivery to Tunisia hurt worse 
because it came on top of what Paris 
sees as a British attempt to rob 
France through a Free Trade Area 
of all the benefits she hopes to re- 
ceive from the European Common 
Market—the French Government has 
now put forward a counter-plan for 
a Free Trade Area. But, worst of all, 
the Continent has come to believe that 
Britain has now finally decided to be 
a junior partner to America in the 
nuclear club rather than senior part- 
ner to Europe in the non-nuclear 
club. Indeed, there were many bitter 
jokes in the NATO Council meeting 
about U and Non-U—the United 
States and United Kingdom delega- 
tions sit together for alphabetical 
reasons, 

There seems to be some justifica- 
tion for this last suspicion. Much of 
the equivocation in current British 
policy is most easily explained on 
the assumption that Britain is going 
all out to establish herself as a ma- 
jor thermonuclear power and is pre- 
pared to follow America’s diplomatic 
lead so long as she obtains physical 
assistance from America in building 


up her atomic armory. Some of De- 





SANDYS: NUCLEAR FANTASIES 


fense Minister Duncan Sandys’s 
speeches suggest that he foresees a 
time when America has enough inter- 
continental striking power to justify 
her in leaving Europe altogether, and 
in that situation Britain might be 
able to assume the same relationship 
to the Continent as America has so 
far held to Europe as a whole. Such a 
pipedream is too fantastic to need 
discussion, but after the traumatic 
shock of Suez many British Tories 
have indulged in wilder fantasies. 

My own belief is that the key to 
Britain’s present foreign policy is the 
desire to cut foreign and defense ex- 
penditure and the commitments which 
make them necessary. Macmillan real- 
ly models himself on Pierre Mendés- 
France and not on Charles de Gaulle. 
Consequently, he is forced into a mix- 
ture of opportunism and improvisa- 
tion for his diplomacy. And he can 
only sell his policy to his supporters 
by speeches which humor their nos- 
talgia for the past. 

In any case, his is a government 
which, in Aneurin Bevan’s words, 
now has death in its heart. The resig- 
nation of all the Treasury ministers 
is the beginning of the end, even 
though the end is long protracted. 
Whether it is in or out of office, the 
Labor party is now likely to exert an 
increasing influence on British for- 
eign policy. 

After years of bitter argument, the 
Labor party is now more united on 
foreign policy than at any time in its 
history. In its basic assessment of the 
world situation, it takes much the 
same view as the Canadian and Nor- 
wegian Governments expressed in 
Paris—a view which is widely held 
by influential people throughout the 
alliance, for example by George Ken- 
nan and Walter Lippmann in the 
United States. While accepting the 
need for a balance of power between 
East and West, it believes that the 
existing balance will suffice to pre- 
vent all-out war despite tremendous 
fluctuations in the relative striking 
power of the two sides. It believes the 
main need in the military field is to 
provide more mobile conventional 


forces for limited or local war—not 
more strategic air power. 

The Labor party sees the main 
danger to peace in the uncontrolled 
expansion of a local conflict which 
might well begin against the will of 
both Washington and Moscow. Even 
more important than the military 
capacity to smother such a conflict 
without global war is a diplomacy 
which aims at minimizing the chances 
of a conflict breaking out. That is 
why the Labor party wishes the West 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
to establish mutual control of the 


areas which are most unstable and 
most dangerous—particularly Central 
Europe and the Middle East. And, so 
long as the cold war remains the 
main factor in world politics, the La- 
bor party believes that the major 
danger from the Communists is not 
military aggression in Europe, but 
political expansion in Asia and Af- 
rica. This danger can only be coun- 
tered by political and economic poli- 
cies which take account of the real 
needs and aspirations of the uncom- 
mitted world. A drastic change in the 
priorities of Western diplomatic and 





economic effort is urgently required 
to support such policies. 

These views are held by many peo- 
ple who are neither British nor So- 
cialist. It is difficult to see any other 
basis on which Britain can exert a 
real influence in world affairs. That 
is why I believe that if the Conserva- 
tive Government survives in Britain 
for the next two years, it may find 
that the facts compel it to take over 
many of the Labor party’s views on 
foreign policy. Stealing the other 
party’s clothes is an old tradition in 
British politics. 





Rivals or Partners ? 





NATO AND THE UN 


By Ernest A. Gross 


HE COMMUNIQUE of the December meeting of the 

NATO Council was, on the whole, a forward-looking 
document. It was important to agree to establish stocks of 
nuclear warheads and to place intermediate-range missiles 
“at the disposal of the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe.” Other decisions, including the pooling of science 
and technology, were belated though welcome promises to 
carry out recommendations made in December 1956 by 
the Special Committee on Non-Military Cooperation in 
NATO—the celebrated “Three Wise Men.” 

The Paris “session at the summit” did not mark a 
sudden change in the affairs of the alliance, but rather 
an awakening to realities which had overtaken it. Slow 
transformation had occurred in the chemistry of the 
coalition since the organization of NATO in 1949. Then 
the formula was that America should help in defending 
Europe in our own self-interest. By the end of 1957, we 
were beginning to realize that all along we had also been 
asking Europe to help in our defense in their self-interest. 

It might be more accurate to speak of this changed per- 
ception as one of physics than chemistry: The nuclear 
stalemate had from the beginning decisively affected the 
requirements of the coalition. Sputnik merely illuminated 
the scene and set the stage for the NATO Council meeting. 

The strategic requirements of the nuclear age rest 
upon an old truth amply proved by history: No security 
exists except collective security. There is no such thing 
as an “independent” thermonuclear power. Such power 
rests upon an international network of communication, 
warning, interception and delivery systems. Possession 
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Ernest A. Gross is intimately familiar with the workings 
of the United Nations. He was alternate U.S. delegate 
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Assistant Secretary of State for Occupied Areas, State De- 
partment Legal Adviser, and Assistant Secretary of State. 





of the weapon is only one link in the chain of nuclear 
power. 

Nothing essentially new has occurred since 1949 in 
this state of affairs. As Secretary Dulles wrote in his 
celebrated “massive retaliation” article in the April 1954 
Foreign Affairs: “Without the cooperation of allies, we 
would not even be in a position to retaliate massively 
against the war industries of an attacking nation. . . . 
NATO provides essential air and naval bases, to which 
its various members can contribute—each according to 
its means and capabilities.” 

The difficulty is that the decisive importance of com- 
munity power has commanded more lip-service than 
actual loyalty. Reliance upon nuclear deterrence obviously 
placed a high premium on our reliance upon the “co- 
operation of allies,” which alone made retaliation pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, side by side with the enunciation of 
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this so-called doctrine, our concept of the strategy of the 
nuclear weapon was: “We make it; we hold it; we trig- 
ger it.” This was an illusory posture of strength. It vio- 
lated the most essential requirements of a coalition based 
upon consent. The communiqué of the NATO Council 
shows that balance is now being introduced—or re- 
introduced—into the alliance. 

It must be said that, although the NATO communiqué 
was forward-looking viewed in this light, it nevertheless 
reflected a vital deficiency. Except on the issue of dis- 
armament, where it could hardly avoid the obvious, the 
communiqué was ominously silent on a vital question: 
What is the relationship between NATO and the UN? 

Recently, a well-informed person—himself a warm 
supporter of both organizations—admonished me when 
I raised this question. “You seem to forget,” he said, 
“that NATO has no connection with the United Nations— 
none whatsoever!” 

It was a comment which would have startled many of 
those in both parties who led in shaping our postwar for- 
eign policy—and none more than the late Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg. History is not always as easy to reconstruct 
accurately as it is in this instance. The tone, as well as the 
substance of the matter, readily appears from the unani- 
mous Report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions (81st Congress, First Session). 

Starting with the by now trite observation that NATO 
was “conceived within the framework of the UN Char- 
ter,” the Senators pointed out that the treaty would come 
into operation only against a nation which violated the 
Charter, and then only until the United Nations had taken 
measures necessary to restore and maintain peace. With 
even grander sweep, the Senate committee announced its 
desire to assure that NATO would “not compete with or 
impair the authority of the United Nations.” Lest even 
this broad statement be thought by some to have only 
limited reference to the Security Council—which even 
then had become immobilized by Soviet abuse of the veto 
—the Committee took pains to make clear that its desire 
to avoid competition with the UN applied “not only to 
the Security Council but to other organs of the UN. 
which, the Committee understands, the parties intend to 
use wherever appropriate.” 

It is conceded that all this, notwithstanding the fact 
that the expressions are reasonably clear. may be subject 
to the normal discount on Senatorial prose. Nevertheless. 
itis hard either to discard or to discount the careful study 
on the problem of consultation among NATO members. 
which is reflected in the same report. It was, moreover. 
a study materially assisted by the present Secretary of 
State, then Senator, John Foster Dulles. 

An excerpt from the report concerning Article 4 of the 
lreaty, providing for consultation, focuses the matter 
sharply: “Some sincere friends of the UN have expressed 
concern lest Article 4 be implemented in such a way as to 
impair the usefulness of the United Nations. Clearly, 
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such a danger would exist if consultations under the pact 
became so frequent they tended to replace United Nations 
machinery, or if such consultations resulted in a crystalli- 
zation of views in advance of United Nations meetings 
and encouraged pact members to vote as a ‘bloc.’ It 
would be particularly unfortunate if our government took 
part in ‘exclusive’ consultations with Atlantic Pact mem- 
bers over situations of deep concern to friendly states 
in Asia, Africa, Latin America or the Middle East.” 

An article written at that time by several staff members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee—one of whom 
is now the able Assistant Secretary of State for UN Af- 
fairs—reminds us that the Committee views just quoted 
were in response to a danger signal raised by Mr. Dulles 
lest the United Nations machinery be replaced or im- 
paired by “excessive consultations” among the NATO 
members. Indeed, the Committee went so far in heeding 
his warning as to say that “consultation under Article 4 
should not be sought unless the United Nations is for 
some reason prevented from dealing with the situation 
giving rise for consultation.” (Italics added.) 

Obviously, the weight of authority of the persons con- 
cerned, as well as the explicitness of their language, pre- 
cludes dismissal of these views as mere emotion or double- 
talk. Unanimous reports of Senate committees are not 
as easy to come by now as they once were. Yet it must be 
said that even then unanimity was not a product of auto- 
mation—certainly not in the exploration and debate to 
which the unprecedented North Atlantic Treaty was 
subjected. 

In his December 23 broadcast to the nation following 
the recent NATO meeting, Secretary Dulles read from 
the Senate Committee Report the sentence quoted above 
concerning the unfortunate effect of “excessive consulta- 
tions with Atlantic Pact members.” The Secretary, how- 
ever, did not refer to the context of the sentence, which 
was the risk that such consultations might tend to “re- 
place United Nations machinery.” Indeed, just as in the 
case of the communiqué itself, Mr. Dulles’s only refer- 
ences to the United Nations were limited to disarmament. 
Vital as this problem is, it touches only one aspect of the 
vast complex of political, strategic and economic diplo- 
macy essential to a just peace. 

Is it that times have changed, that the perspective of 
1949 had become obsolete by 1957? Before dismissing the 
Senate Committee Report as a faded relic, we should 
consider why it was thought reasonable in 1949—and 
why it remains reasonable—to insist that NATO and the 
UN have a reciprocal and mutually supporting diplomatic 
relationship. That, after all, is what the responsible lead- 
ers were trying to say in 1949, Without such a relation- 
ship, constantly manifested and vigorously led by the 
United States, it seems not too much to say that both 
organizations will continue to suffer and that neither may 
survive. 

Direct evidence that the 1949 Senate views are not 
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obsolete is found in the December 1956 report of the 
NATO committee of the Three Wise Men. This group, 
composed of the Foreign Ministers of Canada, Norway 
and Italy, dramatized in its very composition the geo- 
graphical expanse, the cultural diversity and the new- 
world-old-world cantilevers by which NATO is supported. 
The treaty embraces three oceans and two continents, 
plus Algeria in Africa and Turkey in Asia Minor. More- 
over, almost every major political, strategic and economic 
problem which besets the members of NATO is rooted 
in other continents and spans other oceans. In other 
words, NATO does not stop, like a medieval map of the 
Mediterranean, at the edges of the area. 

These facts account for the realistic limits which the 
Committee of Three Foreign Ministers set on the scope 
of NATO action. They properly stressed the vital impor- 
tance of timely discussion as an integral part of national 
policy-making. Nevertheless, they went on to caution that 
the deepening of political cooperation “does not imply 
the weakening of the ties of NATO members with other 
friendly countries or with other international associa- 
tions, particularly the United Nations. Adherence to 
NATO is not exclusive or restrictive.” 

And in regard to economic cooperation the Three Wise 
Men warned: “It would not serve the interests of the 
Atlantic Community for NATO to duplicate the operat- 
ing functions of other international organizations de- 
signed for various forms of economic cooperation [refer- 
ring to the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
International Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. and other UN agen- 
cies].” 

The Committee concluded: “Nor do there now appear 
to be significant new areas for collective economic action 
requiring execution by NATO itself. In fact, the common 
economic concerns of the member nations will often best 
be fostered by continued and increased collaboration both 
bilaterally and through organizations other than NATO. 
. . . Nor is it necessary or desirable for NATO members 
to form a ‘bloc’ in such organizations. This would only 
alienate other friendly governments.” 

The basic element underlying this question is the 
nature and function of negotiation. In the sharply divided 
world of today, this refers to negotiation among friends, 
as well as negotiation between friends on the one hand 
and their common opponent on the other. 

“Consultation” is simply another word to describe 
negotiation among friends. Talk about consultation “in 
NATO” as distinguished from consultation “in the UN” 
is likely to lose the substance of things in a shadowland of 
words, Of course. it is of high priority to concert our 
policies to the maximum practicable extent with those of 
our principal allies. This is axiomatic and was as clearly 
perceived by Senator Vandenberg in 1949 as it is today 
by any realist or exponent of power politics. 
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The point is that, in dealing with the enemies of free- 
dom in general and the Kremlin in particular, military 
aggression is only one of the major threats we face. The 
objective must be to induce in the Soviet leaders the will 
to modify their lawless course, to abandon subversion and 
terror as instruments of policy and to relax the rigid proc- 
esses of the police-state. This is a tall order. It is a long. 
range job, And it requires all the resources of an expand. 
ing coalition of freedom, generated in a climate of confi- 
dence. Such a coalition can have no fixed frontiers. The 
enemies of freedom are behind our lines. But the forces of 
freedom are also behind theirs. 

There is only one possible hope of inducing such a 
change in the attitude of the Soviet dictators. It is to make 
them feel that, rather than being sheltered by an Iron 
Curtain from behind which they can prowl, they are 
sealed in by a fence of their own contriving. 

The attitude with which consultation is carried on, 
rather than the “framework” in which it is operated, is 
the decisive factor. After all, it is the same governments— 
yes, the same individuals—who create the relationship, as 
is attested by the ubiquity of our Secretary of State. 

The UN is potentially an effective instrument of Amer- 
ican diplomacy only to the extent it serves to strengthen 
an ever-expanding coalition of freedom. It is only one of 
the instruments available for this purpose. It must be used 
in skilful combination with regional diplomacy and, most 
particularly, with good old-fashioned bilateral diplomacy. 
Indeed, I have often thought that the United Nations is a 
modern way of carrying on “old-fashioned” diplomacy. 

This, however, cannot be realized unless one differenti- 
ates between debate and negotiation. The vital diplomatic 
work in and around the United Nations area takes place 
in private discussions far from microphones and ros: 
trums. As a former United Nations delegate, I would esti- 
mate that fully 95 per cent of one’s working hours were 
devoted to this activity. 

At the same time, failure to understand the prerequis 
ites of successful negotiation (which can, of course, em: 
ploy debate as an adjunct in order to mobilize pressures 
or to increase public understanding) results in clamor 
for private negotiation with the Soviets for the purpose 
of ending tensions. Yet, much of the tension is itself gen- 
erated by Soviet refusal to accept either the premises or 
the processes of good-faith “negotiation” in any rational 
sense of the term. When the Soviets wish to come to terms. 
as in the lifting of the Berlin Blockade, it is not “negotia- 
tion” which produces the solution. On the contrary, it is 
their desire for settlement which brings about the nego 
tiation. 

Disarmament is a good illustration. In the past twelve 
years, no mode or channel of negotiation has been left 
untried in the effort to find a reasonable disarmament 
accord with the USSR. Secret talks, private meetings of 
foreign ministers, summit meetings, plenary UN ses 
sions, semi-private discussions in the Disarmament Sub- 
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‘THE VITAL WORK IN AND AROUND THE UN TAKES PLACE IN PRIVATE DISCUSSIONS FAR FROM MICROPHONES’ 


commission—all these have been tried, and tried with 
persistence. 

The NATO Council, with an almost wheedling tone, 
stated its “willingness to promote, preferably within the 
framework of the UN, any negotiation with the Soviet 
Union likely to lead” to disarmament. (Italics added.) 
Within 48 hours, the Kremlin leaders replied with a blast 
of anti-American lies and threadbare slogans of peace. 
They asked for “a meeting of representatives of the two 
strongest powers, the U.S.A. and the USSR,” to precede 
a special UN General Assembly session. 

This was not only a contemptuous bid for a sphere-of- 
influence agreement with us, A greater fraud even than 
this was stamped on the same Kremlin announcement. 
For the Soviet rulers were proposing to discuss disarma- 
ment in the same Assembly which, a few sentences earlier 
in his speech, Gromyko charged with having adopted the 
Western disarmament approach under what he termed 
“gross United States pressure.” 

Frustration induced by such palpable fraud is not a 
sufficient reason for ending efforts to seek a solution of 
the arms race and its fearful fruit. Nevertheless, the very 
gravity of the problem calls for understanding rather than 
escapism. Agreement is not precluded by a lack of in- 
genious formulas or a clogging of the channels of negoti- 
ation. 

Indeed, both the NATO Council and the Soviets are 
tight in expressing their preference for the United Na- 
tions forum. From our point of view, the coalition we 
must rally around our position is vastly wider than 
NATO. From the Soviet perspective, their only hope is to 
win as much support as they can muster in the larger 
forum. For us to surrender in the face of Soviet compe- 
tition would only be an open confession of Western dip- 
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lomatic bankruptcy. There is no better hole to crawl into. 

Disarmament is, however, only one example. Others 
range widely over the fields of political tension—as in 
the Middle East and North Africa—economic relation- 
ships, human rights and the universal aspiration for 
higher standards of living. 

In the essential task of cementing the coalition, several 
basic facts must be kept in mind. One is the vital impor- 
tance of moral power as an actual component of strength. 
As the Senate saw so clearly in 1949, unless NATO is 
actually (not merely nominally) regarded as a bulwark 
of the United Nations security guarantee, all sorts of 
hopeless difficulties arise. If it is thought of as enacting 
a new or separate code of international conduct, the 
security value of the UN Charter is itself debased. This 
involves far more than a mere phrase or two in an occa- 
sional communiqué. It requires a habit of mind, a vigor- 
ously shaped attitude. 

An example of an almost unconscious repudiation of 
the value of the UN Charter guarantee may be found in 
a statement by Secretary Dulles in April 1955. Upon his 
return from Canada, where he had been discussing the 
off-shore island problem in the Formosa Straits, Mr. 
Dulles said: “We have never expected that if there were 
a war in the Formosa area the Canadian Government 
would be a participant in that war. They have no treaty 
arrangements of any kind which relate to that part of the 
world, and that kind of support has never been antici- 
pated.” Nevertheless, five years before, Canada had spon- 
taneously joined with us in the Korean War. The only 
“treaty arrangement” then existing was, of course, the 
United Nations Charter. 

The implication that the United States might become 
involved in major conflict without the support of the 





United Nations is indeed a very far cry from the concept 
of NATO as a defensive arm of the UN Charter, which 
has justly been called the “greatest non-aggression pact in 
history.” No more guarantees are needed. What is essen- 
tial is practical means for carrying out the pledges we 
already have, rather than the delusive procedure of giving 
and seeking new ones. Far from belittling the importance 
of NATO to the free world’s defense of the Charter prin- 
ciples, these facts merely show how vital is the connection 
between the two. 

Furthermore, as both the Senate and the Three Wise 
Men clearly saw, it is at least as dangerous—perhaps even 
more so—to give greater emphasis to consultations with- 
in the NATO structure than within the UN as it is to do 
just the opposite. It is essential to find a proper balance. 
This is a never-ending process which varies from prob- 
lem to problem and from time to time. Skill and imagi- 
nation are required in the balancing of NATO and UN 
diplomacy. They are both instruments of diplomacy and 
it is injurious to both to ignore their complementarity. 

The inherent limitations of NATO as a mechanism for 
exclusive political cooperation are only too clear. Major 
problems arising outside the area, but deeply affecting its 
members, are usually brought into sharp and decisive 
focus in the United Nations. Algeria, Cyprus and Indo- 
nesia are but recent examples. The question is not 
whether consultations should take place in the United 
Nations, but how and when they should be conducted. 

In the case of Cyprus, NATO has not proved a prac- 
ticable framework for settlement because, among other 
reasons, Greece feels it has more support on this issue 
in the UN than in the regional grouping. Nor is NATO 
a particularly useful forum for a concert of views on 
Algeria. Others outside NATO, who are _ intimately 
afiected, would deeply resent a NATO “bloc” approach. 
The very attempt to use NATO for this purpose would 
therefore inflame the problem and make it more difficult 
of solution. Moreover, the French resist NATO discus- 
sions on Algeria because most NATO members are un- 
happy about the diversion of French-NATO forces to 
North Africa. 

Similarly obvious are the built-in limits upon the use 
of NATO for economic cooperation, as the three foreign 
ministers have pointed out. A look at the map supplies 
part, but not the whole, of the answer. Portugal is in 
NATO but not Spain; Norway but not Sweden or Fin- 
land; Turkey and Greece but not Yugoslavia; Algeria 
(as a French department) but not Morocco or Tunisia: 
the Federal Republic of Germany but not Austria or 
Switzerland. The geography of NATO in this perspective 
shows strategic and political limitations as well. 

These all may appear to be merely negative considera- 
tions. They do, however, point to a truth, the realization 
of which is essential before any valid answers can be 
found: NATO is not, and is not likely to become, any 
more effective than the United Nations for the solution 
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of major issues which divide the coalition. One may 
point, although scarcely with pride, to Suez as perhaps 
the bitterest example. 

The fact is that there is no practicable alternative to the 
United Nations. Escapist solutions simply do not meet 
the hard reality. This is so whether the escape be toward 
the unifying vision of world government or, on the other 
extreme, toward fragmentation into the dozens of ill- 
defined arrangements to which we are now party. The 
supreme advantage of NATO, which makes it one of the 
few exceptions, is its limitation to a fairly precise military 
task. It is true that military cooperation cannot be carried 
on in a vacuum of political understanding. Nevertheless 
—again as the Senate Committee saw so clearly in 1949 
—such an understanding cannot be developed through 
only one diplomatic forum. The fallacy is not merely over- 
emphasis of the political potential of NATO. It is the 
undervaluation of the UN. 

This is not to say that the United Nations is a panacea, 
nor even that it is adequate to its objective. No one would 
contend that the United Nations can work perfectly. But 
it is quite a different thing to say that it can work better. 

In this context, there is no need to urge large improve- 
ment in the uses of the United Nations in the fields of 
economic cooperation and development of human rights. 
This necessity is only too obvious. 

The reasons usually advanced to support the contention 
that the United Nations is “undependable” apply for the 
most part to the major political issues which either con- 
front or divide the free world. Soviet abuse of the veto 
does indeed make the Security Council undependable. 
Even more, it is dangerous as an instrument of diplomacy 
for any matters in which the Soviets can use the veto 
power with mischievous intent. Nevertheless, the General 
Assembly and other UN bodies are not veto-bound, be- 
cause they take action under majority rule. 

Then, it is said, the newly elected members of the Afro- 
Asian group make the General Assembly undependable. if 
not downright irresponsible. Experience thus far justifies 
the conclusion that, with sustained United States leader- 
ship, the new membership does not undermine or corrode 
sound policies. In certain issues, existing majorities are 
increased. In others, it might be more difficult to get a 
majority, but this works as an element for stability quite 
as much as for obstruction. Moreover, recommendations 
of the Assembly which are vague, or which do not com- 
mand wide voting support, do not generate much com- 
pulsive quality. 

The coalition of freedom must expand in order to sur- 
vive, since freedom is the natural condition of man. Yet 
freedom requires clearly understood goals and practicable 
means to advance toward them. These must be supplied 
by leaders who inspire, in order to out-do drivers who 
coerce. Given such leadership, the United Nations—even 
if its membership be as large as the planet—will always 
rally to the call of freedom. 
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Defense, Disarmament, 
Diplomacy and Despair 


A comment on Klaus Knorr's NL special section 


By Norman Thomas 


N OUR MAD WORLD, there have 
been no more lucid guesses at 
what adequate defense would mean 
and under what conditions the Amer- 
ican people would support it than 
Klaus Knorr’s “Crisis in U.S. Defense” 
(NL, December 30). Nevertheless, as 
I pondered it, my main emotion was 
one not far short of despair. I accept 
the immediate necessity of putting our 
defense in better order and certainly 
of improving our basic scientific edu- 
cation. But if the way Mr. Knorr and 
others point out is the way to save 
the United States and the world, I 
doubt if we shall long be saved. 

The only real hope would be that 
the United States by this frantic total 
defense would effectively deter any 
nation from beginning a war. Once 
uch a war began, it is enormously 
more probable that its end would 
be total destruction than any victory 
worth the risk. 

It is, I think, doubtful if it would 
be begun by a direct act of the Soviet 
Union against the U.S. Whichever 
side might be temporarily superior 
in missiles, a direct attack by bomb 
or missile would mean instant retalia- 
tion with the deadliest weapons avail- 
able. But I think the danger that 
“a limited war may gradually degen- 
erate into a total contest, or a nation 
may precipitate an all-out attack for 
far that its opponent is about to do 
at a time of grave crisis, a 
alse alarm may set off a retaliatory 
mechanism” is even greater than Mr. 
Knorr allows. This danger will in- 
‘tease the more nations and the more 
individuals in nations have at their 
tisposal atomic weapons. Short of a 
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madman in power—by no means 
an impossible eventuality—we must 
count on fallible men, subject to enor- 
mous tension, having in their hands 
the instruments of man’s collective 
suicide. The chances for waging 
successful limited war are rather less 
than in Mr. Knorr’s none too opti- 
mistic calculation. There are areas 
and conditions under which one can 
imagine limited war if it should be 
scarcely more than a police action— 
blessed perhaps by the UN—in which 
neither the Russo-Chinese alliance 
nor the U.S. and its allies were 
deeply involved. But the Korean type 
of war could not be repeated. The 
U.S. itself, vastly outnumbered by 
Russo-Chinese manpower, would be 
bound to resort to nuclear war in 
any sizable contest. Indeed, if na- 
tions are mad enough to go to war at 
all in this atomic age, the chances that 
they will be sane enough to limit 
nuclear war are exceedingly small. 
At this point, isn’t it about time 
for sane champions of the usefulness 
of limited war, and the necessity of 
preparation for it, to be more con- 
crete? When and under what condi- 
tions in Asia or Africa could the 
U.S. add to its safety by undertaking 
limited war? Who and where are the 
free peoples who would welcome our 
support in actual war? Unpleasant 
and unfair as the fact may seem, in 
most of the Asian countries which I 
have visited the U.S. is regarded with 
at least as much suspicion as the 
Soviet Union, and its latent imperial- 
ism is suspected in such offers of 
intervention against aggression as 
were contained in the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. Except for some of the 
Lebanese, the only people who wel- 
comed it in the Arab world were the 


most feudal and socially backward of 
governing groups. And even Charles 
Malik of Lebanon had to protest to 
high heaven that his most recent ar- 
rangements with Mr. Dulles commit- 
ted Lebanon to nothing—that the 
Lebanese loved their Arab brethren 
and shared their wrath against Israel. 
How much of our wealth, how many 
of our sons and our hopes for any 
sort of future, is it worth investing to 
keep some future Syngman Rhee in 
power in some relatively small na- 
tion? Would Russia be a stronger or 
weaker enemy for us if, not by con- 
version but by military conquest or 
threat of it, she should acquire the 
burden of governing the passionate 
nationalists of industrially backward 
regions? If the struggle for a free 
world lies in the minds of men, 
how do we help it by a defense pro- 
gram which compels us actively to 
support Franco in Spain, France in 
Algeria, Saud in the Middle East? 

I have space only to raise these 
questions, not discuss them. But re- 
flection on them drives me to ask: 
May not the time have come for 
a U.S. announcement that, while we 
shall engage in honorable scientific 
competition in the mastery of space, 
we shall push no farther the search 
for the ultimate weapon whose use 
even in defense can only mean death, 
and that we shall let UN inspectors 
judge our conformity to this pledge? 
Might not some such act break 
through the terrible concentration of 
men upon annihilation? 

At the least, so parlous and costly 
a defense as Mr. Knorr expounds is 
only valuable if it enables us to 
negotiate controlled disarmament 
under a strengthened United Nations. 
And don’t tell me that failure in this 
field is all Moscow’s fault. Moscow 
may indeed be the chief sinner, but 
our Secretary of State has never ne- 
gotiated as a man negotiates who is 
concerned for the very life of man- 
kind. No defense will save our people 
if we cannot amend the sins of omis- 
sion and commission in the Dulles 
program. It carries a greater threat 
to our future than any sputnik. 
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A recent visitor to the Soviet Union tells of the fear he found in Russia's Jewish 


My TALKS WITH SOVIET JEWS 


HEN I visited the Soviet Un- 
W::. last summer, I had an 
opportunity to speak with Jews in 
synagogues, in public places and in 
their homes. Unlike other Soviet citi- 
zens who no longer seem fearful of 
contact with foreigners, Jews still 
shy away from discussing their lot 
with outsiders. 

The presence of a foreigner in a 
synagogue still occasions quite a stir, 
despite recent visits by delegations 
and individuals. Excitement is con- 
siderably heightened when the visitor 
is an American Jew and communica- 
tion in Russian or Yiddish is pos- 
sible (though outside Russia proper 
and the Ukraine, e.g. Georgia, Ar- 
menia, etc., Yiddish is neither under- 
stood nor spoken by members of 
congregations). 

On entering the synagogues, I was 
struck by the absence of children or 
young people. Invariably, the mid- 
dle-aged and elderly people present 
bore the same characteristics: the 
beards of the orthodox, the shabbiness 
of the poor. Everywhere I was asked, 
“Delegatsia?”—are you a member of 
a delegation? There was much sur- 
prise, and sometimes disappointment, 
when I replied that I was only a tour- 
ist who had come to the synagogue 
out of a sense of kinship. 

But soon there were approving 
nods and noticeable relaxation. Al- 
most simultaneously, everyone start- 
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ed asking questions: What was the 
condition of American Jewry? Were 
there many Hebrew schools and syna- 
gogues? Was Yiddish spoken in pub- 
lic? Were there Yiddish newspapers? 
Theaters? Singers? Was there dis- 
crimination against the Jews in 
America? What were conditions like 
in Israel? Were the Israelis afraid of 
the Arabs? They, of course, knew of 
the Israeli victory over Egypt and 
hoped that Israel would remain free. 

Surprisingly, too, there was a great 
deal of curiosity about Negroes. 
Their picture of the Negro in Amer- 
ica was the distorted one drawn by 
Soviet propaganda. Providing a bal- 
anced, accurate account proved a 
problem; the system of American 
governmental relationships and re- 
sponsibilities is not an easy concept 
for a foreigner to grasp. None of the 
Soviet citizens, Jews or non-Jews, 
I might add, had ever heard of the 
1954 Supreme Court decision. 

Great interest was also shown in 
the five rabbis who had been in the 
Soviet Union in 1956 and visited 
many of these same synagogues. 
What, I was asked, had they said 
about the Jews of Russia on their 
return? My questioners were anxious. 
They feared that derogatory com- 
ments in the foreign press about the 
plight of Russia’s three million Jews 
might be attributed by Soviet authori- 
ties to conversations held between the 
rabbis and members of their particu- 
lar congregation. I was careful to set 
their fears at rest on this point. 

Since many congregation members 





inquired about relatives in America, 
when I visited a synagogue I offered 
to take letters and mail them on my 
return home. A few would usually 
seem willing to do so. Then a discus: 
sion, often quite heated, would break 
out. Those who had indicate a will- 
ingness to send out letters were criti- 
cized and declared “fools.” The issue, 
however, was always resolved in the 
same way. The president of the syna- 
gogue, with an air of finality which 
bespoke his complete control, would 
rule that no letters were to be sent. 
His word was accepted without ques- 
tion, however reluctantly. On matters 
affecting the synagogue’s relations 
with the outside community, and with 
the state, his was the final say. There 
was no overriding his decision, nor 
apparently any real desire to do s0. 
This discipline is a precondition of 
survival, 

After such an exchange, the con- 
gregants tended to lose interest in 
further conversation and split into 
small groups, leaving me alone or in 
the company of the synagogue off- 
cials. The first time this happened, 
I found myself standing alone, wait: | 
ing, hoping that some would want to | 
continue our conversation on other 
topics. Finally, I walked over to an | 
elderly man who was also standing 


communities, and of the Government's anti-Semitic policies 





alone and remarked that I thought 
the members of the congregation | 
were afraid to speak to me. He was | 





silent for a moment, then he looked + 
at me with sadness in his eyes and [ 
answered that there was nothing for 

them to say; in a little while I would f 
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leave and return to America, but for 
them there was no leaving. 

When I left a synagogue, many 
people would come up, shake hands, 
bid me “shalom” and ask that I send 
a gruss (greeting) to those in Amer- 
ica. During one such farewell, one of 
the men surreptitiously slipped a 
small piece of paper into my hand. 
It contained his family’s name and an 
address in America. As a result, one 
family in the United States learned, 
after many years of silence, that a 
brother in Russia still lives. This was 
the only time that anyone dared to 
defy the edict against sending out 
letters. 

There was a reluctance to discuss 
conditions under Stalin, or even to 
acknowledge that they had been un- 
duly severe for the Jews in the latter 
years of his rule. Limitations on re- 
ligious instruction and Jewish culture 
were admitted; however. care was al- 
ways taken to asure me that all else 
was quite satisfactory. But this sense 
of general well-being, so carefully 
cultivated by synagogue officials, was 
never supported in private talks. 

From brief bits of conversation, 
and the unmistakable meaning be- 
hind certain gestures, a different pic- 
ture emerged of Soviet Jewry under 
Stalin, especially during the 1948- 
1953 period. The essentials of this 
picture were substantiated by many 


| of the Jews I met outside the syna- 


gogue. Terror was directed with par- 
ticular vehemence against those who 
admitted having relatives in the 
United States or Israel. Thus. it soon 
became clear that silence meant sur- 


_Vival, but official hostility still re- 


mained, This made earning a living 
difficult, with the burden falling most 
heavily upon the aged. It further re- 
sulted in the virtual disappearance of 
Jewish cultural life. the falling away 
of the young, and the inculcation of 
a fear which continues to dominate 
all contacts of Russian Jews with for- 
tigners, regardless of the visitor’s 
position or religion. As one congre- 
gant whispered to me, “One never 
knows who is listening—even in the 
synagogue.” Government informants 
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are an anticipated element in any 
congregation. 

Aside from the proscriptions on 
Jewish teaching and culture, anti- 
Semitism is manifest in many other 
ways. For example, every Soviet citi- 
zen is required to carry an internal 
passport. This lists, among other 
things, one’s nationality, i.e. Ukrain- 
ian, Uzbek, Russian, etc. But the Jew 
is regarded as a separate case. He 
has “Yevrei” (Jew) printed on his 
passport. Thus, a Georgian Jew is 
marked as a Jew, not as a Georgian. 
The fact that an individual may be 
an atheist, as many young people pro- 
fess, agnostic, or even convert to an- 
other faith does not alter the matter 
one iota. On the passport, and in the 
eyes of the Government, he remains 
a Jew. 

Inhabiting no area 
where they are a majority or even a 
significant minority, unable to asso- 
ciate themselves with any ethnic 
group, the Jews remain by law indi- 
viduals estranged from their environ- 
ment. (The Birobijan experiment of 
the 1920s and ’30s, which sought to 
resettle the Jews in the Mongolian 
hinterland, was a complete failure.) 
As such, they are open game for any 
anti-Semitism an official may care to 
practice—thus, when applying for a 
job, one must produce the passport; 
given a competitor for the position, 
the Jew is openly at a disadvantage. 
For the Jew, the passport is a badge 
of discrimination. Consequently, even 
among the assimilated, who profess 
no tie of religion, culture or identifi- 
cation with Jewry at large, the mere 
presence of the Yevrei designation on 
the passport perpetuates an intangible 
sense of “Jewishness.” 

Anti-Semitism in the Soviet press 


geographic 


is interwoven with anti-Western, anti- 
American, anti-Israel, anti-imperial- 
ist Soviet propaganda. There are 
never any open attacks on Jews as 
Jews. These are always couched in 
euphemistic critiques of “cosmopoli- 
tanism” and “bourgeois-nationalism,” 
as well as in open attacks on Zion- 
ism and the “warmongers of Wall 
Street.” I was aware of the character 


of the Soviet press before my visit. 
But nothing amazed me more during 
my travels than a question which I 
was asked in every synagogue I vis- 
ited: “Is it true that Eisenhower and 
Dulles and Harriman are Jews?” 

At first, I thought I had misunder- 
stood. But my questioners were seri- 
ous! This, of course, reflects the in- 
sidious way in which Soviet mass 
media lump Eisenhower, Dulles, 
Harriman, Zionism, Wall Street and 
the West into one catch-all for the 
world’s ills. Interestingly enough, no 
one outside of the synagogue, Jew or 
non-Jew, ever asked me this particu- 
lar question. 

The Jew one meets outside the 
synagogue community is usually of 
different orientation and background. 
First, he claims to be an atheist. 
Most young people, regardless of 
background, profess to atheism. It is 
the non-conformist who would admit 
believing in God. Secondly, the Jew 
under 35 is a product of the Soviet 
educational system, and accordingly 
has had little or no formal religious 
instruction. Having no ties with the 
synagogue, or with the Jewish com- 
munity which tends to cluster around 
it, his preoccupation is with assimila- 
tion. Finally, even if he accepts his 
Jewish heritage, he argues strongly 
against “burdening” his children 
with a Jewish education, religious or 
cultural: “Why make life any more 
difficult than it is?” 

Very often, I was told, young cou- 
ples will elect to adopt the least Jew- 
ish of their surnames as their family 
name. This option is legal in the 
Soviet Union. It may be argued, with 
a good deal of truth, that rejection of 
one’s Jewish heritage, and the over- 
riding pressure to conform and as- 
similate, are also prevalent in the 
United States. But this approach 
ignores a fundamental difference: In 
America the freedom to teach reli- 
gious and cultural traditions remains 
and represents a vital force in Ameri- 
can cultural life. The recent renais- 
sance of interest in the religious and 
cultural heritage of Judaism would 
be impossible in the Soviet Union. 
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HICKS 


RITING about himself in Twentieth Century Authors, 

James Jones says that he joined the Army after 
getting out of high school because his family had lost its 
money and jobs were hard to find. He continues: “I was 
stationed at Hickham Field in Hawaii when I stumbled 
upon the works of Thomas Wolfe, and his home life 
seemed so similar to my own, his feelings about himself 
so similar to mine about myself, that 1 realized I had 
been a writer all my life without knowing it or having 
written.” 

There is no doubt that Wolfe did a good deal of dam- 
age of that sort, but Jones is a notable and appalling 
example. Having discovered that he was a writer, of 
course he had to write, and after he got out of the Army 
he was encouraged and aided by Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. 
Handy of his native Robinson, Illinois. The result was 
From Here to Eternity, an 861-page novel about life in 
the regular Army, ending with the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. It was taken by the Book-of-the-Month Club, made 
into a movie, and given a National Book Award. And so 
Jones discovered that he was not merely a writer but a 
successful and famous writer. 

From Here to Eternity is not a good novel, but it is not 
altogether bad. It shows what happens when the Wolfean 
influence hits a young man who has had interesting ex- 
periences. Jones knew the regular Army and, a la Wolfe, 
spilled his knowledge on page after page. There is some 
dreadful writing in the book and a wide streak of senti- 
mentality, but it seems to give a sense of what life in the 
peacetime Army was like, and I am assured by people 
who know that it does. 

The trouble with the kind of person who can tell him- 
self that he has been a writer all his life without knowing 
it is that he never discovers what it means to be a writer. 
Not having bothered to make himself a writer in the first 
place, he has no idea how to go about making himself a 
better writer, and he is likely to regard his faults as 
virtues. This happened to Wolfe, but Wolfe was not only 
a more talented person than Jones to begin with; he had 
read more widely and more discriminatingly. Jones, his 
high opinion of himself confirmed by the success of his 
first novel, was almost bound to surrender to his worst 
impulses. Thus Some Came Running (Scribner, $7.50) 
reads like a cruel parody of From Here to Eternity— 
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James Jones’s ‘Some Came Running’: |: 
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you 
cruel to Jones, for his weaknesses and vanities are starkly Fra 
exposed; cruel to the reader, for the book is 1,266 pages _ to I 
long. con 
Some Came Running begins with the return of Dave »} able 
Hirsh to Parkman, Illinois in 1947. He is 35, we learn, | has 
and had left the town in disgrace 19 years earlier. After | C 
various wanderings, he had settled down in Los Angeles, | love 
fallen hopelessly in love, and written a couple of books. | Gwe 
He had abandoned authorship, however, before going | that 
into the Army. (The prologue has given us a glimpse of ¥ falli 
him in action in Germany—a portrait of the hero as | proy 
killer.) On a drunken impulse he has come back to his | tells 
home town for a brief visit. norr 
Dave stays on in Parkman because he meets Gwen | reall 
French, a teacher of literature at a local college and an | that 
authority on the group of Los Angeles writers to which } sona 
Dave belonged. He goes into partnership in a taxi busi- | and 
ness with his brother Frank, who is an up-and-coming | theo 
merchant, but he soon makes a pleasanter and more prof: | fallit 
itable deal with a gambler named ’Bama. Under the influ- | ment 
ence of Gwen and her father, a poet, he begins writing | was 
again. He has fallen in love with Gwen, of course, but his | occu 
suit is unsuccessful, chiefly because Gwen, at 35, isa, Gr 
virgin and ashamed of being one. He finds plenty of | some 
consolation with prostitutes, pick-ups, and the girls from } every 
a local brassiere factory, one of whom he eventually mar- | not ¢ 
ries, out of despair over Gwen. He comes at last, as might | it th 
have been predicted, to a violent end. | and 
This is not Dave’s story alone, not by any means. Many | deed 
pages are devoted to his brother Frank, who achieves | the k 
financial success in the three or four years covered by the | up a 
novel, and who also manages to get himself involved with } Bob 
a series of women. In this aspect, the book is reminiscent | and | 
of the work of John O’Hara, although there is little | times 
enough of the kind of insight that makes one forgive 4 are d 
O’Hara for his more pedestrian pages. Jones simply | 
plods ahead, setting down in dreary detail Frank’s eco: | - 
nomic, social and, especially, sexual activities. pag 
In another aspect the novel brings Steinbeck to mind. | the r 
Along with Bama, the gambler, Dave meets several young founc 
men who give an impression of “hard living and wild + Point 
midnight revels and a complete lack of social conscious ) only 
ness, responsibility.” He is attracted to such people, § bad i 
“mainly because the respectable always bored the hell § sau 
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_ out of you.” They are, one may be sure, pretty fine people 
| at heart, just like the bums in Steinbeck’s Monterey 
' books.) ““What a book these characters would make some 
+ day!” Dave reflects.) "Bama is a major character in the 
"hook, and in a way Jones’s hero as well as Dave’s. He is 
' anoble person and very good to his wife and children, 
whom he keeps on a farm and occasionally visits. 

Jones tells us a great deal about other characters, too: 
' Gwen and Bob French; Frank’s wife, Agnes; one of his 
é mistresses, Edith Barclay; Edith’s giddy grandmother; 

Dave’s and Frank’s dissolute father. Wally Dennis, a 

young would-be writer, has an affair with Dawn Hirsh, 

Frank’s daughter, and much space is devoted to that and 

to Dawn’s subsequent marriage to somebody else. Feeling 

compelled to deal with all these characters, and being un- 
able to present concisely even the simplest scene, Jones 
_ has no trouble at all in running up more than 1,200 pages. 
| Considerable space is also devoted to theorizing on 
| love and literature and the relationship between them. 
- Gwen French, who is the principal theorist, maintains 
| that agony is the necessary source of creativity and that 
¥ falling in love is the readiest way of achieving the 
proper degree of misery. In a paper she has written, she 
tells Dave: “My thesis was that it’s this unique and ab- 
normally high potential for the falling in love process, the 
really abnormal need for it and the inability to escape it, 
that largely both makes and destroys the creative per- 
sonality in any given individual.” Dave’s earlier career 
and the careers of his California friends illustrate this 
theory, and of course he illustrates it all over again after 
falling in love with Gwen. (I am grateful to Jones for 
mentioning in his foreword that the character of Gwen 
was suggested by Emily Dickinson; it would never have 
occurred to me.) 

Gwen does most of the talking about literature, with 
some assistance from her father, Dave, and Wally Dennis; 
everyone talks about sex. Jones believes that women do 
not care much about sex, or at any rate care less about 
it than they do about other things, and hence marriages 
_ and love affairs alike are bound to end badly. Sex, in- 
\ deed, seems to be a pretty grim business for everybody in 
the book, and especially so for Frank Hirsh, who winds 
up as a Peeping Tom. Other topics are discussed, too: 
Bob French, for instance, discourses on reincarnation, 
and Dave works hard to establish parallels between our 
times and the decadent days of Rome. All the discussions 
are dull. and many of them are silly. 


: 





[' Is. indeed, a painfully dull book, and the pain is 
greatly exacerbated by the badness of the writing. All 
the reviews I have seen, including the one or two that 
found something pleasant to say about the novel, have 
+ Pointed cut that the writing is bad, but I am afraid that 
only extensive quotation can indicate how extraordinarily 
bad it is. This is not just inept or careless writing; it is an 
assault upon the language. Here, for instance, is the first 
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sentence of the special note at the beginning of the book: 
“In this book, which is entirely fiction, the macabre imag- 
inings of a novelist’s mind, whose characters and situa- 
tions are completely imaginary, and any resemblance to 
actual persons is accidental, as everyone can see, nobody 
like that ever lived, the fanciful workings of a perfervid 
brain,—in this book, then, the author . . .” etc. The author 
of such a sentence, obviously, cannot write clearly and 
gracefully, knows that he cannot, and has perversely de- 
cided to write as obscurely and clumsily as possible. 

But if there is a vast amount of intentionally bad writ- 
ing in the book, the reader observes that Jones also writes 
badly when he is almost certainly under the impression 
that he is writing well, perhaps even beautifully. This, I 
suspect, is writing that is unintentionally bad: “But if all 
these feelings were strong in them when they heard the 
news, and afterwards at his funeral,—it would have been 
a great deal stronger, and a great deal more perplexing, 
and puzzling, and disquietingly unintelligible, if any of 
them had been able to be with him in some occult way, 
right there inside of his own head, that night when he— 
all unknowingly—took his last ride.” 

What one feels in Jones is not merely ignorance but 
also sheer hatred of the language. What kind of man is it 
who can talk about “such an external perennial,” “his 
crisply enunciated editor’s voice,” “ 
“such excellent delicious whiskey”? As for ignorance, 
when he speaks of “the loverlike smiles and looks and 
peregrinations,” the context makes it clear that he has 
no idea what “peregrinations” means. When Dave experi- 
ences what he thrice describes as “that somnambulant 
drunken almost clairvoyant trance,” he is not walking in 
his sleep; he is lying with a woman. And poor Edith 
Barclay, for whom “shibboleths were crashing down all 


some exotic routine,” 


over”! 

Sometimes, for a chapter or two, Jones will exploit a 
particular mannerism until the reader cringes. In Chap- 
ter 22, for example, Dave calls for the first time on 
Gwen and Bob French. “ ‘Well, you’re a sight for sore 
eyes!’ Gwen smiled gaily. .. .” And now we are off: 

“he muttered selfeffacingly ... she said merrily .. . he 
said delightedly . . . Dave said sincerely . . . he said 
simply . . . Bob said shyly . . . Gwen said merrily . . 
Gwen said, almost angrily . . . he said intimately .. . 
Gwen said gaily . . . Dave said softly and grinned shyly 
. . . Gwen said gaily and commandingly . . . Dave mut- 
tered selfeffacingly ... Bob said. Then he grinned delight- 
edly, childishly . .. Bob said gently . . . Dave said quickly 
... he said suddenly . . . Bob grinned suddenly . . . Bob 
said apologetically . . . Bob said solemnly . . . Bob said 
in a pained voice . . . his voice still strangely, if a little 
whimsically, pained . . . his voice still pained . . . Gwen 
said primly . . . Gwen said crisply . . . Bob said heartily 
. .. Bob said extravagantly . . . Gwen said from the stove 
subduedly . . . Bob said gallantly . . . Dave said quickly 
. . . Gwen called primly . . . Bob said mildly . . . Bob said 





heartily ... Bob said gaily .. . Bob said grandly . . . Dave 
muttered selfeffacingly .. . Bob said cheerily . . . she said 
distinctly . . . Dave said warily . . . Gwen said directly 
. .. she said almost primly . . . he said selfeffacingly . . . 
Bob said to him cheerfully . . . Bob said cheerfully.” 

All this in 15 pages, and the next chapter is just as 
bad, although Dave mutters selfeffacingly only once. 

Sometimes Jones gives the impression of writing both 
about and for morons. Chapter 39 is devoted to Gwen and 
her thoughts about herself and her father. Her father, 
who has studied at Harvard and Heidelberg, just like 
Faulkner’s Gavin Stevens, has “started a new, long poem 
recently, and she was getting excited about it.” “He had 
been doing an enormous amount of reading in connection 
with the new poem, all of it on chess.” At his request she 
has sent to a New York dealer for a number of rare books 
on chess, five of which Jones names, with publishers and 
dates. “What he finally told her, when he had apparently 
worked it out to his satisfaction, was that the poem was 
going to be about chess (she had rather guessed that)... .” 

One cannot be surprised that Bob French, in spite of 
Harvard and Heidelberg, speaks of someone as “a man 
of so obviously little intellectual capacities.” Nor that 
Dave, confronting his sister, observes that “her breasts, 
never too out-standing, as it were, had fallen even more 
so....” Nor that Dawn Hirsh Shortridge, being inter- 
viewed by somebody from a magazine, finds herself ex- 
panding “under his sympathetic—if somewhat rather de- 
tached—impetus.” The reader is likely to conclude, as 
Dave does on visiting "Bama’s farm, that “the whole 
damned thing was, as far as he was concerned anyway, 
just about phenomenal.” 


I" sO MUCH bad writing has never appeared between 
covers before, this is not merely because Jones is an 
invincibly bad writer. His editors obviously could have 
saved hin from hundreds of his blunders, and must have 
longed to do so. They and the proofreaders, I am sure, 
suffered agonies. Jones must have given orders that 
nothing was to be changed, and, with the success of 
From Here to Eternity behind him, he could make the 
orders stick. I believe he is incapable of realizing just how 
gross, slovenly and tasteless the book is, but if he could 
realize it I don’t think he would care. 

When Jones calls himself a born writer, the phrase has 
for him mystical connotations. “I’m a writer by personal- 
ity,” he told a Newsweek reporter, and in a television 
interview on the day of publication he repeated that he 
had been a writer all his life without knowing it until he 
read Thomas Wolfe. All the literary people in the book— 
Dave and Gwen and Bob and Wally Dennis—are con- 
vinced that writers are born and that whether they write 
badly or well depends on what happens to them in their 
love affairs, not on how well they master their craft. It is 
not even suggested that there is a craft to be mastered. 

This naively romantic concept of the creative person 





teur. As an editor and a teacher of writing, I encounter 
many such amateurs, young men and young women who 
have convinced themselves, somehow or other, that the | 
finger of destiny is pointing straight at them. Most of | 
them, fortunately, either are lazy or are easily discour- 
aged. Jones, of course, was always energetic and deter- ; 
mined, and since the success of From Here to Eternity | 
he has been arrogant. But he is still an amateur. In the | Fact 
course of the television interview, he announced that he OBy J 
was going to Europe for two years to write a novel about fary 
France and one about Italy. Had he ever been in France 
or Italy? the interviewer asked. No, he replied, not merely Ty 
without embarrassment but as if he thought the question ” ayspj 
irrelevant. He added that he was studying French. searc 
Convinced that he is “a writer by personality,” he be- -}pe re 
lieves that all he has to do is to put words on paper and | one - 
that if he agonizes enough in the process the result is | Sovie 
bound to be good. But I think that even he has enough | a, Be 
sensitiveriess to realize, however dimly, that there are | to |e; 
literary resources he lacks. And so, characteristically, he | paper: 
tries to make a virtue of his shortcomings. He is encour: éand t. 
aged to do this, I believe, by a kind of theoretical primi: | mater 
tivism. He sees himself, obviously, as a pretty tough cus: }tp pie 
tomer—remember the pictures of him before he gradu } fica] 
ated into Ivy League clothes—and in that respect Dave | tactile 
Hirsh is certainly fashioned in his creator’s image. | had t 
(Gwen regards Dave as a tough guy with “a basic inher} Jy 
ent sweetness of soul.”) He adopts a mucker pose in an | hich 
attempt to convince people that he is a mucker because he fig G¢ 
wants to be one and not because he couldn’t possibly be refuge 
anything else. were 
The badness of the writing is a phenomenon that de | learne. 
mands explanation, but no one should suppose that it is | manag 
the book’s only shortcoming. In his amateurish, arrogant acision- 
way, Jones has achieved the reductio ad absurdum of the ec 
what Wright Morris calls “the raw material myth”—the fthe w, 
notion that the way to create literature is to get as man |covere 
“real” things as possible down on paper. Because he is, it Jas the 
his intentions though only in his intentions, a serious |marke, 
writer, the lesson is made quite clear that there is no sub Yown j 
stitute for the disciplined imagination. himsel 


and the creative process makes Jones an incurable ama- | 
/ 
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The Tamiment Institute Library, which incorporates ough, 
the Meyer London Memorial Library of the Rand School honeth 
of Social Science, contains a unique collection of mate jngicts 
rials in the history of the American labor and radical ideman 
movements and in the related social sciences. a 
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THIs BOOK, published under the 
estion quspices of Harvard’s Russian Re- 

search Center, is a work which must 
1e be: -'be read and studied closely by any- 
rand | one who wants to know how the 
ult is | Soviet system actually operates. True, 
1ough | a5 Berliner says, we have been able 
€ af€|to learn much from Russian news- 
ly, he |papers, texts, journals, handbooks 
\cour ¢and treatises. A shrewd use of these 
rimi- }materials has enabled many students 
h cus }to pierce the thick palimpsest of of- 
‘tadu Hficial propaganda. But to acquire a 
Dave | tactile sense of the real Russia, one 
mage. |had to be able to speak to people. 
inhe-} In 1950, a research team of 
in at }which Berliner was a member went 
use he }t9 Germany to speak to Russian 
ly be Frefugees. Hundreds of interviews 
were held and a good deal was 
at de! learned of the way in which Soviet 
titis!managers are motivated, how de- 
‘ogant \cision-making is carried on and how 
um of ithe economic order itself engenders 
"—the the weird practices that were dis- 
many feovered. The final picture drawn is, 
is, iN Fas the London Economist once re- 
erious marked, that of a Wild West frontier 
o sub Yown in which every man is out for 

himself, pirating labor, stealing sup- 
___ plies, suspicious of his neighbor, 





wrates flough, resilient but answerable 
chool fonetheless to an Inquisition which 
mate- 


jinsists that each be able to recite on 
flemand a changing, arid, compli- 
ae ieated catechism. 


ds of i mt clearly demonstrates that 


dical 


he motivations of the Soviet busi- 
éssman are founded on quite the 
fts of same base as that of his Western 


-gani- | 


“ peers— namely, pecuniary emolu- 

ments. The Soviet manager is less in- 
6250) erested in his basic wage than he is 
os the extras given for work sup- 
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Inside Soviet Industry 


Reviewed by Ben B. Seligman 
Economist; contributor, “Dissent,” 
“Diogenes,” “Labor and Nation” 


posedly well done. What he wants 
is premiums. They may be paid 
for plan fulfillment or for cost and 
raw material savings. Thus, extra 
earnings by shop chieftains of 5,000 
or 6,000 rubles a month are quite 
common. One comrade in 1947 re- 
ceived a salary of some 8,400 rubles, 
but by virtue of a basic premium, 
several “specific” premiums and a 
“premium from the director’s fund 
for medical treatments” earned him- 
self another 8,000 rubles. 

Premiums make up a substantial 
part of a Soviet manager’s income 
and evidently have been increasing 
over the years. Obviously, this be- 
comes a powerful motive for carry- 
ing through whatever tasks Moscow 
wants done. More and more Soviet 
planners “charged with finding a 
remedy for a particular problem 
recommend a special premium as an 
effective way of inducing managers 
to devote attention to this problem.” 
That is to say, the premium has ac- 
quired operational meaning. It is 
one of the chief instruments for or- 
ganizing and directing the work of 
the Soviet system. But it frequently 
has strange results, some of which 
explain why so many odd things hap- 
pen there. A factory director who 
meets a goal of 100 machines with 
the requisite number of spare parts 
gets no premium. But if he _ pro- 
duces 102 machines and no spare 
parts, then he and the chief engineer 
and all the technicians get premiums. 
Ergo, no spare parts! 

As a means of exerting some 
restraint on the short-run trends 
that the premium system encourages, 
the Soviets require plant managers 


to meet a “profit” target. Important 
benefits stem from a successfully at- 
tained profit margin, for it is the 
source of the enterprise fund, with- 
out which continued operation is im- 
possible. 

All this culminates in an_ in- 
creasing pressure to get results. Con- 
sequently, the Soviet manager, who 
doubtlessly suffers from ulcers and 
hypertension as much as his Ameri- 
can counterpart, seeks relief in what 
Berliner calls the “safety factor.” 
This is strakhovka, literally “in- 
surance,” a built-in margin in the 
planned goal, so that the factory 
boss will have some reserve to fall 
back on should something go awry. 
So, if a certain manufacturing proc- 
ess takes an hour, the careful man- 
ager will see to it that the plan 
specifies an hour and a half. If two 
welders can do a job, the chief engi- 
neer will say for safety’s sake that 
he needs three. 

This practice, Berliner points out, 
stems from the fact that successful 
production is judged not in absolute 
figures, but as a percentage of a 
stated goal. Furthermore, if the 
manager is too good, he is apt to 
find the planners loading even high- 
er goals onto him the next time a 
plan period comes around. Hence, 
preserving the strakhovka gives the 
manager a flexibility without which 
he can hardly survive. 

Simulation is another way of 
weakening the fetters imposed by the 
plan. We here would simply call it 
faking. But the Soviet manager does 
not mind “borrowing” output from 
future periods, declaring goods-in- 
process to have been fully completed, 
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overstating values, transferring ma- 
terials “temporarily” from  ware- 
house to shop, switching accounts, 
manipulating norms, subcontracting 
work to save wage costs, or merely 
producing inferior goods. So long 
as the inspector will pass them, any- 
thing goes. As one of Berliner’s 
respondents remarked: “Why fool 
around with it? A buyer will be 
found for it anyway.” 

This simply underscores the ter- 
rible shortage of commodities in 
Russia, a shortage which recent ad- 
vances have not markedly reduced. 
And insofar as consumer needs are 
concerned, the situation is even more 
severe. The fact is that most con- 
sumer goods are manufactured by 
producer’s-goods enterprises as auxil- 
iary lines. Plant managers have al- 
ways considered pots, pans and bed- 


steads as unimportant items, since 
their premium is so much less than 
that for steel I-beams. 

Perhaps the most fascinating in- 
dustrial phenomena of which Berlin- 
er speaks are blat and the tolkach. 
The former is the use of personal 
influence to secure favors to which 
an enterprise is not really entitled; 
it seems to be equivalent to our own 
“drag.” The tolkach is the “5-per- 
center” who uses his blat to get 
things done. 

Many of Berliner’s respondents 
suggested that Russia’s 
could not function even at its present 
level in the absence of blat and the 
tolkach. Without doubt, Berliner’s 
discussion of these facets of Soviet 
society constitutes an important and 
significant contribution to our under- 


economy 


standing of Russian life. 





Of course, numerous efforts are | 
made to control such unoflicial be. | 
havior patterns. Berliner’s able dis. | 
cussion of these controls covers the } 
ubiquitous inspector, pressures from | 
the various ministries, the Party ap: | 
paratus, trade-union sections, the | 
state bank and the inescapable secret | 
police. But weaving all of these 
instruments into a fantastic social‘’ 
tapestry is the principle of mutual 
involvement by which all are blame-, 
worthy. This evidently is an im-| 
portant defense against the monstrous 
pressure for more production, ever 
more output, pushing people far be-? 
yond the limits to which they would 
go if left to their own ways. 

This book is clearly a major ad- 
dition to the already extensive shelf 
of recent Soviet studies. Any collec- 
tion is incomplete without it. 


PY 





Saving Browning from His Friends 


The Bow and the Lyre: The Art of Robert Browning. 


By Roma J. King Jr. 
Michigan. 162 pp. $4.50. 


THERE ARE various ways of se- 
curing a poet against his friends, 
and Professor Roma J. King Jr. of 
the University of Kansas City, who 
loves Robert Browning for his mod- 
ern influences, has done just that. 
He has attacked the virtue seekers, 
the moralists, the philosophical de- 
tachers, and especially the Browning 
societies that contributed so much 
for so little when they took up the 
standard for Browning and indulged 
in moral muddling rather ihan in 
understanding the literary and psy- 
chological values inherent in Brown- 
ing’s major works. 

Like Rimbaud, who has 
claimed by mystics, clergy and Com- 
munists alike, Browning had a 
motley host of friends. But it was 
Ezra Pound, in his more prudent 
times, who first took up the de- 
fense of the disappearing Browning. 
After all, Browning had done more 
for modern poetry than any single 


been 


ro 


Victorian. He invested the dramatic 
monologue with forms of internal 
association and disassociation, with 
bold break-throughs in the techniques 
of verse and the drama, with exacting 
portraits of people, a method at- 
tempted mostly by Shakespeare. 
Pound, who borrowed as heavily as 
T. S. Eliot did from Browning, found 
him a worthwhile model to lean 
on as both explored nuances of the 
new and the old. 

But it is not enough merely to 
explain, examine and analyze, though 
Professor King is a thorough enough 
academician in his excellent explica- 
tion of Browning’s major mono- 
logues, like “Andrea Del Sarto,” 
“Fra Lippo Lippi,” “The Bishop 
Orders His Tomb,” and “Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology.” Rather, it 
would have been more to the point, 
in a day of evaporating poetry, if 
Professor King had not been so 
acutely the academician. 


Reviewed by 
Harry Roskolenko 


It may well be that the foot: 
notes will save Browning for future 
professors if not for the multitudes 
who read poetry in our latter-day 
Renaissance. But Pound would have 
done it differently, and has; and so 
has Eliot, intent on capturing every 
one for the Church. Professor King 
ends his 151 pages of close reason- 
ing and extremely helpful explana-,, 
tions of possible obscurities with the! 
salutary expectation that “Brown- 
ing’s scope, intensity and vividness 
assure his being read long after his 
early devotees have found other and 
more exciting inspiration for theit\ 
‘positive thinking.’ ” 

Perhaps more power in the good 
professor’s style and approach, and) 
a touch of Menckenian anti-intel 
lectualism, might help to keep Brown- 
ing out of the dusty areas of explica-) 
tion du texte. Something else is the] 
order of the day to save Robert 
Browning. 
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The Media and the Public 


Reviewed by Ronald W. May 


Washington correspondent, Madison (Wis.) 
“Capital-Times”; co-author, “McCarthy” 


Responsibility in Mass Communication. 


By Wilbur Schramm. 
Harper. 391 pp. $4.50. 


Wuy ARE books on the press sel- 
dom written by working newsmen? 

Professor Wilbur Schramm, of 
Stanford University, is the latest 
member of the academic community 
to analyze newspapers—throwing in 
radio and television for good meas- 
ure. He has delved with long, prob- 
ing, academic fingers into every cor- 
ner of a vital issue: Do the mass 
media live up to their responsibili- 
ties? 

Few subjects touch more people 
where they live, as they say on Madi- 
son Avenue. But readers of Responsi- 
bility in Mass Communication mere- 
ly come away with a vague feeling 
that something is wrong, without 
knowing exactly what it is or what 
should be done about it. The book 
makes a fine basis for discussion at 
a faculty club. Unfortunately, the 
average consumer of mass-media 
news fare, and certainly the average 
worker in those fields, would find it 
boring. 

Schramm is a professor of “com- 
munication” and journalism. The 
jacket also informs us that for an 
unspecified period he was a “corre- 
spondent” for the Associated Press, 
but this experience is clearly sub- 
ordinate to his teaching English at 
the University of Iowa, directing the 
latter’s journalism school, advising 
the Army, Navy and Air Force (we 
are not told on what), and winning 
a 1952 fiction prize. He is on the edi- 
torial board of the Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Journalism Quarterly and 
Communication Review. 

All this is not to say that Profes- 
sor Schramm doesn’t present the 
Problems faced by mass media in 
Playing their roles in a democratic 
society. But these problems are not 
new. What would be new—and im- 
mensely valuable—is a comprehen- 
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sive report on how well the media are 
living up to the ideals they constantly 
prate about. 

Perhaps the author felt impelled 
to pull his punches somewhat be- 
cause the book was written for the 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ and financed by the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation. An enormous amount 
of thinking, researching and inter- 
viewing went into this study, and 
anyone who wants a source book of 
current theories about newspapers— 
the chief subject—should not miss it. 

The best feature of the book is a 
series of 107 “cases” in which the 
right or wrong of an action is in 
doubt. Mostly, the name of the news- 
paper, television program or what- 
ever is not given, but we are told 
they were actual incidents in which 
value judgments were made. 

“Case 94. Today we played big a 
murder, two accidents and a society 
divorce. The UN and the new bond 
issue got secondary play. We say, 
‘But that is the stuff people are inter- 
ested in. That’s what seils the paper.’ 
But is it right? (Reported by a Mid- 
western editor.) ” 

Nearly every editor has wrestled 
with a similar issue, resolving it in a 
compromise that leaves him dissatis- 
fied. We would like to know editors’ 
thinking on these compromises, and 
how it varies among large and small 
newspapers, Eastern and Western 
newspapers, newspapers that have 
monopolies in their cities and those 
that don’t. 

Instead, we are told: “The question 
. . . critics raise is really the question 
of dynamics: Has the great trend 
toward popular art come about be- 
caues public taste has shaped the 
media in its own image, or because 
the media have manipulated public 
taste into a pattern which they can 


most easily and profitably serve? 
. . . This seems like 2 chicken-and- 
egg question. . . . But the question, 
nevertheless, has some weight because 
of its implications concerning respon- 
sibility.” 

Schramm 
movement in American newspapers 
away from the “libertarian” concept 
that the press represents a market- 
place of ideas and that it isn’t too 
important if newspapers distort news 
since these distortions cancel each 
other out and the truth will be appar- 
ent to the citizenry. He sees, correctly, 
that this method may he merely con- 
fusing and that the truth may often 
not emerge victorious from a battle 
of untruths. He agrees with the 
“social responsibility” concept grad- 
ually coming into force that the press 
—and the other media—should at- 
tempt to give the unvarnished facts 
in its news sections and offer inter- 
pretations and prejudices in clearly 
separate compartments—personal col- 
umns, editorial pages, commentary 
programs. 

The book takes note of current 
charges that the press is “one-party,” 
suppresses stories uncomfortable to 
editors and _ publishers, condones 
sloppy writing, puts too little empha- 
sis on clarity, fragments national and 
international news, fails to tell the 
true picture because of overemphasis 
on “objectivity,” hesitates to crusade, 
shies away from controversy (espe- 
cially local), and increasingly permits 
public-relations men to move between 
the reporter and the news source. 

The nation still awaits the book, 
written from inside, that will point 
fingers and name names. Schramm is 
mildly critical of mass-media direc- 
tors because they seek to avoid sticky 
decisions. One can say the same 
about Schramm. 


reviews the gradual 
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A GRATIFYINGLY large amount of 


new music is being performed 
all over the country today. To be 
sure, quite a bit of this music is on 
the dreary side, but the fact that we 
are getting a chance to hear so much 
that is new and experimental indi- 
cates a healthy state of affairs. 

For a number of years, the late 
Serge Koussevitzky seemed to hold 
a virtual monopoly on the presenta- 
tion of new work. Recently, the Lou- 
isville Symphony—aided by a sub- 
stantial Rockefeller grant—has been 
most active in commissioning origi- 
nal work. But nowadays it is a rare 
concert or recital anywhere that does 
not include at least one “first per- 
formance.” I have heard a number 
of such premieres recently, and, 
while I have real reservations about 
many of them, it is good that the 
composers can test their work be- 
fore concert-hall audiences. 

Paradoxically enough, most new 
composers seem to be slaves to the 
past and to fear. A surprising num- 
ber of the contemporary composers 
—Walter Piston, Roy Harris, Aaron 
Copland, Virgil Thomson and Mark 
Blitzstein are the most prominent 
among them—have studied under 
Nadia Boulanger. So large a segment 
of modern American music has ab- 
sorbed her theories of composition 
that Winthrop Sargeant once issued 
the peevish admonition: “Compos- 
ers, revolt! You have nothing to lose 
but your Boulangerie!” 

Mme. Boulanger’s ideas on compo- 
sition reflect a marked eclecticism, 
plus what amounts to a compulsion 
to avoid traditional musical ap- 
proaches to melody, harmony and 
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By Hibbard James 


Some Premieres 


Of New Music 


emotion. Often, her former students 
seem so busy avoiding heresy that 
they rarely get around to anything 
that might be called positive music 
for fear of violating their self- 
imposed restrictions. Thus they find 
themselves in a type of negative en- 
slavement that is just as debili- 
tating as following the 19th-century 
masters note for note. Because many 
of the Boulanger graduates are both 
articulate and highly placed in mu- 
sical circles, her notions are in- 
directly influencing many of the 
younger composers. 

During the past few weeks, I have 
heard several new works by compos- 
ers who are little known even to reg- 
ular concert-goers. One such was the 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
by the British composer Michael 
Tippett, which was given its first 
American performance by the Little 
Orchestra Society with Louis Kent- 
ner as soloist. 

Mr. Kentner’s interpretation is pre- 
sumably authoritative (he played the 
piece at its world premiere two years 
ago), so its poor reception can 
scarcely be laid at his door. The 
trouble is largely that Tippett seems 
to have an almost pathological fear 
of either melody or emotion. He is 
technically facile and resourceful, but 
this only leads much of his writing 
into the paths of least resistance, so 
that no single style develops through- 
out the piece. 

And yet, from time to time, Mr. 
Tippett lets down his avant-garde 
and a real melody slips out. If the 
whole concerto had as much feeling 
as the slow movement, the piece 
would be a success. Mr. Tippett, a 





man in his early fifties, seems to 
have taken to composing relatively 
late in life. On the basis of this piece, 
he is a composer worth hearing more 
from. 

I also heard the first New York 
performance of John La Montaine’s 
Songs of the Rose of Sharon, with 
Howard Mitchell conducting the Na 
tional Symphony and the soprano 
Leontyne Price as soloist. Mr. La 
Montaine is a young American com- 
poser with an almost 19th-century 
attitude toward melody; his style can 
be called traditional without being in 
the least derivative. Of the seven 
songs, based on the second chapter of 
the Song of Solomon, five are light: 
weight, but in the last two Mr. La 
Montaine provides a lush, romantic 
orchestration and melodic line. Miss 
Price’s sensuous interpretation was 
memorable. 

Still another new vocal work was 
Joseph Liebling’s setting for unac- 
companied voices of the e. e. cum: 
mings lyric In Just-spring. Liebling 
is the founder and conductor of a 
group called the Master Singers, and 
an able interpreter of vocal music. 
The new composition, recently per: 
formed by the Master Singers at 
Town Hall, is artful, but Mr. Liebling 
is so preoccupied with the musical 
treatment of a particular phrase (or 
even a single word) that he manages 
to miss the entire point of the 
cummings poem. So, instead of a 
tender evocation of spring, we have 
music that serves to accentuate the 
eccentricities of the verse, and at the 
same time obscures the lyric and 
romantic qualities which cummings 
expressed so subtly. 

To wind up this gloomy appraisal 
there is Jean Rivier’s Fifth Sym 
phony, which received its first per 
formance by the National Orchestra 
Association under the direction of 
Leon Barzin. Another model of tech 
nical ability, Mr. Rivier is so eclectic 
as to be derivative. As I listened to 
his barren technicalities, I couldn't 
help wishing that he (and others) 
would give up a little technique fot 
some honest emotion. 
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MURRAY 


HE HOLIDAYS brought a crop of 
big, splashy commercial films 
from Hollywood, some of them pretty 
entertaining. One of the best is Sa- 
yonara, a long, unabashed love story 
by James Michener out of Madame 
Butterfly. Despite the somewhat corny 
story and a script that only occa- 
sionally lifts itself out of a morass of 
high-sounding clichés, I was, for the 
most part, reasonably diverted. The 
senery, for one thing, is exquisite 
and the side glimpses into the various 
ways the Japanese entertain them- 
slves are interesting as well as taste- 
ful. Perhaps the best thing about it is 
the use of a color process that brings 
the settings and elaborate costumes 
vividly to life, endowing all the 
senes with a suitable Oriental flavor, 
though I am certainly no competent 
judge of all one sees that’s Japanese. 
To me the most interesting aspect 
of this film was the opportunity it 
afforded of watching Marlon Brando 
work under the directorial guidance 
of that old magician, Joshua Logan, 
whose work has consistently fasci- 
nated if not always delighted me. I 
consider Brando to be one of our 
most compelling actors, occasionally 
a great one, and I anticipated that 
the combination would set off some 
creative sparks. Then, too, I had re- 
cently read Truman Capote’s long 
Magazine interview with the actor, in 
Which it was implied that Brando 
considered his part in the movie as 
something of a joke. It was said that, 
0 confuse Logan, he had cooked up 
inear-farcical corn-pone accent that, 
to his consternation, was hailed by 
logan and later by the critics as a 
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By William Murray 


‘Sayonara and 


‘Wild Is the Wind’ 


master stroke of histrionic subtlety. 
Naturally, all of this intrigued me, 
so I was all the more disappointed 
when nothing really happened. 

Logan’s work is standard for him: 
There are a great many close-ups that 
bring the actors looming onto the 
screen as majestically as the heads 
on Mount Rushmore; there are, mer- 
cifully, great gaps in the dialogue 
while people convey their thoughts 
by a twitch here, a jerk there; there 
are two muscular naked men’s torsos 
on display—Brando’s and Ricardo 
Montalban’s; and the background ef- 
fects are miraculously attuned to the 
action, as if Logan himself were 
poised over the dials of some mon- 
strous emotional hi-fi machine. 

Brando, too, seems only himself, 
no better or worse than usual. He 
slouches and shuffles through the part 
of the love-struck American major 
and stares at the other members of 
the cast out of the corners of his eyes. 
The corn-pone accent seems neither 
a stroke of genius nor an attempt to 
sabotage the movie, though I did find 
it hard to believe that anyone so 
incoherent could be the supposedly 
refined and well-educated son of a 
West Point general and the childhood 
sweetheart of a young lady whose 
appearance and diction would reflect 
glory on Bryn Mawr. Still, Brando is 
Brando, which is to say that, even 
not at his best, he is interesting to 
watch. 

The Japanese in the film are all 
extremely decorative, and there is 
the unexpected bonus of a bright, 
winning performance from Red But- 
tons, a reformed TV comic, as a GI 


whose mixed marriage causes a good 
deal of anguish. And there is, also, 
that old standby, the middlebrow 
racial message, which can be out- 
lined most succinctly as follows: It is 
quite all right, even admirable, for 
a white man to make love to a female 
member of the colored races, but it is 
not quite all right for a colored man 
to embrace a white woman, though it 
is now permissible for an Oriental to 
address her circumspectly from a dis- 
tance of at least four feet. 


NOTHER overly _ pretentious 
movie that has some good mo- 
ments is Wild Is the Wind, a service- 
able potboiler cribbed from Sidney 
Howard’s old play, They Knew What 
They Wanted. Set on the high sheep 
ranges of northern Nevada, this 
movie also benefits from the scenery, 
though director George Cukor is 
more interested in his characters than 
in the awesome sweep of mountains 
against the sky. Unfortunately, the 
characters aren’t much more than 
stereotypes. Everything that happens 
is easily predictable from the mo- 
ment Anna Magnani, as the imported 
Italian wife, arrives at the Reno air- 
port with Anthony Quinn, as a clum- 
sy blusterer with a heart of gold 
and a ranch as big as Rhode Island. 
Superior acting rescues the film 
from total banality. Quinn, who gets 
better with every film, makes a sym- 
pathetic human being out of the Italo- 
American boor, and Anna Magnani, 
looking more disheveled than ever, 
hams magnificently through the part 
of his tempestuous bride. (There are 
no quiet Italians in Hollywood.) She 
even sings a nice Neapolitan song, in 
a surprisingly small, enchanting 
voice. Anthony Franciosa stands 
around and charms everybody in 
sight, but I’m beginning to think he’s 
one-dimensional as an actor. Then 
there are the sheep, but they don’t 
contribute much, even in the way of 
atmosphere. 
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ALARMIST 


In “Why We Are Losing to the Russians” 
(NL, January 13), Reinhold Niebuhr has pro- 
vided one more “alarmist statement,” as he 
himself describes it. Although it has Niebuhr’s 
customary trenchancy and relevancy, the article 
only alludes to the deep roots of current foreign 
policy in the whole makeup and tenor of Ameri- 
can life. And it is silent about another neglected 
aspect of our present alarms and travails. This 
is the fact that the paucity of ideas is not at 
all restricted to one party or non-liberals or 
non-intellectuals. 

Today one would search in vain for policy 
alternatives to those Niebuhr rightly deplores— 
anything, that is, beyond similar generalities 
and similar perplexities. Few are more qualified 
than Reinhold Niebuhr to move on from alarmist 
statements to a systematic consideration of 
plausible alternatives. Until this is done, the 
gaping void will in itself remain a prime 
cause of the country’s global “status panic.” 
Cambridge, Mass. GrorcE FIscHER 


MIDDLE EAST 


Joel Carmichael’s review of Freda Utley’s 
Will the Middle East Go West? (NL, Jan. 6) 
is so wide of the mark that I can only regard it 
as a deliberate smear. To my mind, the book is 
a forceful and well-reasoned presentation of 
this thesis: Unless the West promptly and 
wholly rids itself of not only colonies, but also 
the relics of colonial privilege and of a colonial 
state of mind, the Middle East, like China, will 
fall to Communism. 
New York City C. DickERMAN WILLIAMS 

I was shocked by the whole tone of Joel 
Carmichael’s review of Freda Utley’s book and 
by his innuendoes against its author. Mr. Car- 
michael has every right as a critic to differ 
sharply from many of Miss Utley’s opinions. 
He has no right to base his criticism so largely 
on his (often erroneous) con- 
author rather than on careful 
examination of her contentions. 

I have known Miss Utley for a great many 
years. | was one of many indebted to her for 
her comparatively early revelation of the real 
nature of Communism in Russia. On some 
issues, she and I have differed very decidedly. 
But Mr. Carmichael’s innuendoes concerning the 
nature of her loyalty to Communism and her 
revolt from it and his suggestions that she 
is moved by anti-Semitism, because she criticizes 
things done in Palestine by the Israelis, are 
grossly unfair. Surely any fair-minded individual 
must agree that it is dangerous business to say 
that the Israeli Government is so immune to 


suppositions 
cerning the 
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criticism that to criticize it is of itself prooffhey had 


of anti-Semitism. istory iJ 
New York City NorMAN Tuomas! But, < 
hinese ‘ 


It seems almost incredible to me that Tue Pact and 
New LEapeER not only permitted Joel Carmichael <ollowed, 
to smear me as an anti-Semite in his “review,” to conce 
but allowed him to publish the following state. jnstead o 
ment which is the very reverse of the truth: | that ther 

“Before the last war, Miss Freda Uetley|they wer 
acquired a considerable international reputa other Co 
tion as one of the most talented British Com. Here | 
munist propagandists, but underwent a violent Mr, Cart 
revulsion and emerged as a characteristically sians” a) 
dedicated anti-Communist. She did not, how-|indicted 
ever, at once turn on all Communists indis-|in “virtu 
criminately, but for some time managed tojsider bo 
find in the exotic Chinese many of the virtues/the victi1 
she found lacking in the Russians.” the Mid 

I trust that THe New LeaAper will allow ¥otally n 
me space to refute Mr. Carmichael’s ian as 
as well as to give your readers some idea of }garded a 
the contents of my book, Will the Middle East} But my 
Go West? personal 

Since I did not join the British Communist fto inforn 
party until 1928 and ceased to be a member jand thesi 
in 1931, after a few months of residence in} My ma 
Moscow with my Russian Jewish husband had fhe way 
thoroughly disillusioned me, there is no truth [by regar 
whatsoever in Mr. Carmichael’s description of }ztessives, 
me as an internationally famous Communist fare in di 
propagandist “before the war”—a phrase which fMoscow’s 
implies up to 1939. As all who have read my fand prog 
1940 hook The Dream We Lost recall, I stayed |the Arab 
on in Russia until my husband’s arrest in 1936 —as a | 
only because he, being a Soviet subject. could /than Su 
not leave. And I refrained from writing my Aimilarly 
indictment of the Soviet system and the Com-jand thu: 
munist philosophy for some three years after| conquest 
I escaped to England with our two-year-old}! am co 
son only because I knew that to do so would | the legit 
mean my husband’s death or his perpetual in- for unity 
carceration in the Arctic slave labor camp to in the \ 
which he had been condemned. Had I propa: ‘Will certe 
gandized for the Communists “before the wat,” be wiped 
I might have saved his life and even possibly their lot 
procured his release. Instead, following the enabled 
Stalin-Hitler Pact, I decided that he himself My pl 
would have wished me to write my book, even bout by 
though it would destroy all hope of his re abandon 
lease and might mean his death if he had not trom all 


already died as a result of starvation and over Arab fe; 
Israel w 











work. 

Nor is Mr. Carmichael any more truthful in *xpropri: 
what he writes about my attitude toward the/iginal 
Chinese Communists. True, in 1938 in China } the Arab 
I thought that the Chinese Communists would [0 them 
maintain their united front with the Nationalists [ut inf 
against Japan; I was briefly deluded into be-| decree f 
lieving that they had abandoned their aim | Sulted i 
of establishing their own dictatorship becaus Mhabitar 
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proofithey had been transformed by the logic of 
jstory into a peasant reform movement. 
HOMas| But, after the evidence afforded by the 
hinese Communist reaction to the Stalin-Hitler 
t TurPact and to the Russo-Japanese entente that 
ichael followed, which caused the Chinese Communists 
view,” to concentrate their fire on the Nationalists 
state- jnstead of on the Japanese, I realized and wrote 
ruth: |that there could no longer be any doubt that 
Utley} they were as subservient to Moscow as all the 
eputa other Communist parties in the world. 
Com. Here I must also register my rejection of 
violent Mr. Carmichael’s racial concepts about “Rus- 
tically sians” and “Chinese.” I never repudiated or 
how-lindicted “the Russians” or found them lacking 
indis-in “virtues” possessed by “the Chinese.” I con- 
ed tofsider both the Russians and the Chinese as 
‘irtues/the victims of Communist tyranny. As regards 
the Middle East, the term “anti-Semite” is 
allow Yotally meaningless, since the Arabs have at 
umny, fleast as good a claim as the Jews to be re- 
lea of garded as Semitic. 
» East} But my greatest regret is not Mr. Carmichael’s 
personal smear of me. It is rather his failure 
aunist fto inform your readers concerning the contents 
ember jand thesis of my book. 
ce in} My main contention is that, whereas we paved 
1 had fhe way for the Communist conquest of China 
truth fly regarding Communists as liberals and pro- 
on of fgessives, so today, by a reverse process, we 
junist fare in danger of pushing the Middle East into 
which fMoscow’s arms because we regard Arab liberals 
d myfatd progressives as Communists. As I see it, 
tayed {the Arabs who have turned to Moscow for aid 
1936 —as a last resort—are no more Communist 
could than Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek, who 
¢ myimilarly turned to Moscow for aid in 1923-27 
Com-|and thus opened the door to the Communist 
after| conquest of China a quarter of a century later. 
ar-old}! am convinced that if we continue to deny 
vould! the legitimate aspirations of the Arab peoples 
al in- for unity, liberty and progress, the end result 
ip to in the Middle East is likely to be tragedy. It 
ropa: ‘Vill certainly be a tragedy for Israel, which will 
war,” be wiped out if ever the Arab states throw in 
ssibly ‘their lot with the Soviet Empire and are thus 
- the Penabled to “drive Israel into the sea.” 
mself’ My plea is for a compromise peace brought 
even about by America. This requires that Israel 
< re bandon her aim of “ingathering” the Jews 
| not tom all over the world, and thus allay the 
over Arab fear that, with U. S. financial support, 
stael will further expand her territory and 
ul in /**propriate and expel millions more of the 
| the/°tiginal Arab inhabitants. It also requires that 
hina | the Arabs forgive and forget the injustice done 
ould go them when Truman and Stalin used their 
alists Yhoint influence in the UN to force through the 
) be-| decree for the partition of Palestine which re- 
aim|‘tlted in the expulsion of 700,000 of its 
ase “habitants to make way for the survivors of 
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Tue New Leaber welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 


letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Nazi persecution. If we would admit the Arabs’ 
legitimate grievance, cease supporting Israel 
right or wrong with American dollars, give some 
assurance to the Arabs that it shall not happen 
again, and in general pursue the principled 
line followed by President Eisenhower during 
the Suez war, I think there is hope that the 
Middle East will not turn to Moscow in despair 
of securing justice, equality and security in 
companionship with the West. 

Surely, whether my book is right or wrong, 
I deserve a serious discussion of the issues I 
raise, not a diatribe of this kind which serves 
only to blind the American people to the truth 
and prevent them from facing up to the chal- 
lenge of Soviet imperialism and Communist 
hypocrisy before it is too late. 


Washington, D. C. Freva UtLey 


Mr. Carmichael replies: 

As I read Miss Utley’s protest, she admits 
that she was a member of the British Com- 
munist party from 1928 to 1931 and that she 
did not recover from her “delusion” about the 
Chinese Communists until after the Stalin-Hitler 
Pact. My own sentence, which simply pointed 
out that she had been a “talented British Com- 
munist propagandist, but underwent a violent 
revulsion”—all before the last war—does not 
seem to me to mistreat the facts. 

Now, I do not regard it as a crime to have 
been a Communist or to have admired the 
Chinese Reds: I made this point about Miss 
Utley’s several changes of heart simply as 
evidence of what I think it perfectly fair—and 
hardly a “calumny”—to call political instability. 

Miss Utley seems enraged by my “smearing” 
her as an anti-Semite, though I confined myself 
to the observation that there was a “thin thread 
of plain, old-fashioned anti-Semitism running 
through the book,” and moreover left this ob- 
servation for the end of my review. It seemed 
to me a relatively trivial point in view of the 
book’s fundamental shortcomings. In any case, 
I did not rest this observation (as Mr. Thomas 
seems to believe) on her criticisms of “things 
done in Palestine by the Israelis.” I regarded 
as significant the following points: her use of 
the word “forfeit” (Jews “forfeited” their claim 
to the Holy Land); her use of Toynbee’s no- 
torious equation of the Jews and the Nazis; her 
unwarranted magnification of the numbers of 
Jewish Communists in Israel, plus an undue 
emphasis on the legal status of the party there; 
and her otherwise incomprehensible slip in de- 
scribing Commentary magazine (published by 
the non-Zionist American Jewish Committee) 
as Israeli. Readers can judge all this for them- 
selves. As for Miss Utley’s exculpation of her- 
self by her reference to the Arabs as Semites, 
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it seems to me that neither she nor I should 
waste New LEADER space on this confusion of 
philology with politics. 

Her book’s reference to Toynbee’s equation 
is all the more significant since a pivotal point 
in her letter is again the myth that the Arabs 
were somehow “expelled” from Palestine during 
the establishment of the State of Israel. It is 
common knowledge that the overwhelming 
majority of the Arabs fled as a result of the 
war launched by five Arab states against the 
United Nations partition plan; the fatuously 
complacent propaganda of the Arab bloc leader- 
ship seduced many hundreds of thousands of 
Palestinian Arabs into believing that they 
would return for glory and plunder after the 
annihilation of the Israeli forces. 

I quite agree that a constructive program 
would be helpful, and that the United States 
could be instrumental in applying it—though 
not simply by taking Nasser at his face value 
as Miss Utley does. America can influence be- 
havior in the Arab countries, but to believe that 
this can be done at the expense of Israel— 
which, to repeat, is not a real threat to the 
Arab peoples—is simply to be taken in by a 
propagandist trap. The real problems of the 
Arab states can doubtless be solved, but pre- 
cisely by a constructive program of develop- 
ment which has been lacking so far and not 
by harping on arid generalities. 

It is because Miss Utley’s book restricts it- 
self to the most superficial level of political 
discussion that I thought it so unsatisfactory a 
performance for an experienced writer. 


EVALUATION 


My subscription to THe New Leaper did 
not come about just by chance, but rather by 
buying and reading your publication during 
the last eight months number by number. With- 
out compliment I have to state that it is one 
of the few manifestations of well informed, true 
and clear thinking in the U. S. in these troubled 
times. I sincerely hope publications like yours 
will still be able to turn the tide in the heart 
of the U. S. public, though time is running out 
fast. 


New York City S. Haras 


UNION DEMOCRACY 


In his December 23 article, “Some Thoughts 
on Union Democracy,” Jack Barbash says: “The 
idea of the public review board of the kind 
adopted by the UAW and by the Upholsterers 
offers additional possibilities.” 

While a public review board of prominent 
clergymen and educators may make a union 
more acceptable to the general public, I think 





it deprives the rank and file of its basic rig demos 
to solve its own problems. In fact, the whole p expos: 
concept of outside control is a little reactionary, which 
Surely union democracy (or any other kind| tually 
of democracy) cannot be achieved without the” kind « 
rank and file being trained in the democratic } and ¢ 
processes and assuming the responsibility for manip 
implementing them. Shifting this responsibility} the u 
to an outside group is not the answer to the) ® I 
problem. The answer, and with it the hope of| the le 
a strong democratic labor movement, lies with’ very s 
the rank and file. Detroi 
Toledo, Ohio Dan THOMAS > 


DEI 


Jack Barbash is to be commended for stress-| 
ing that the labor movement must assume the K “8 
major responsibility for revitalizing union} Pag 
democracy. He is also to be commended for’ ri 
pointing out that “the labor movement will do ~ _ 
well to explore further the kind of grooves that? ~ 
can be cut in the normal structure of the unio | 7°” 
and admit the give and take of opinion within 
the union.” 

However, he apparently believes that, if de. 
mocracy is to become viable in the trade union 
movement, the initiative must come from the 
top down. He says that “the union leadership 
must act out of conviction that democracy i: 
worthwhile even if occasionally inconvenient’ 
Repeatedly he refers to the role that leadership 
must play in communicating democracy to the 
rank and file. 

Now, every student of the labor movement 
knows that opposition and conflict form the 
lifeblood of union democracy. Labor history 
records few leaders who made honest and/ 
determined efforts to build constructive op- 
position to their administration. Usually such 
opposition has been stigmatized by the leader 
ship as “union wrecking.” 

Barbash’s emphasis on leadership calls 
mind some critical questions. I raise thes 
questions not out of any cussedness towald? 
the union leadership, but as signs pointing 10 
further avenues for investigation. 

e Isn’t the struggle to establish vital unio 
democracy a phase of the wider struggle 
replace free-enterprise philosophy and market 
place values by a basic labor philosophy and 
broader social values? 

e How many labor leaders are equipped 
with such a labor philosophy—how many posse 
what Barbash calls “the will to democracy . +: 
an awareness and sensitivity to the respons! 
bilities and occasional inconveniences involved 
in the exercise of democratic rights”? 

e If leaders themselves lack these broadels 
social values and democratic attitudes, ho¥ “——— 
can they be expected to communicate them 9) SUP 
the rank and file? 

e In searching out inferences about unit 
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The Baron wanted him shot 


“You,” said the suavely arrogant young 
baron in the blue and silver Generalstab 
uniform, “are a British spy. And,” pointing 
his hand like a pistol, “you know what 
that means.” 

What it meant was that the most daring 
correspondent of his day, counting on 
America’s 1914 neutrality, had wandered 
too far behind German lines. And made a 
new acquaintance who was now politely 
insisting on having him shot. 

But 24 hours later, Richard Harding Davis 
nonchalantly rode back to Brussels in a 
German general’s limousine. 

By that time, Davis had become an ex- 
perienced hand at getting out of tight spots. 
It was, after all, his sixth war. And as early 
as his third, he had been officially com- 
mended for cool courage and offered a 
commission. His admirer: Colonel Theodore 


Roosevelt of the Rough Riders. 

Novelist, playwright, reporter, world- 
traveller, Richard Harding Davis was the 
idol of his generation. And his clear-headed 
adventurousness, his love of fair play, 
would have made him one today. For 
America’s strength as a nation is built on 
just such personal qualities. 

And America’s Savings Bonds are literal- 
ly backed by them. It is the courage and 
character of 170 million Americans that 
make these Bonds the world’s finest guar- 
antee of security. 

For in U.S. Savings Bonds your principal 
is guaranteed safe, to any amount—and your 
rate of interest guaranteed sure—by the 
greatest nation on earth. Buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds regularly where you bank or through 
the Payroll Savings Plan where you work. 
And hold on to them. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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